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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

Against “Isolationism” 
HE League of Nations was established to secure and 
maintain world-peace. In some fifteen of the prin- 
cipal States, including Germany, there exist League 
of Nations Societies, established to further the League of 
Nations ideal. The largest and most vigorous of those is, 
perhaps, the British League of Nations Union, a non-political 
body which aims at arousing and directing public opinion in 
support of the League. Its existence and its activities are 
resented by all those who disbelieve in the possibility of col- 
lective action in pursuit of peace and security, and who wish 
their nation to regain and retain its right to act independently 
of others, and to advance its particular interests, if necessary, 
without regard to those which are common to all. These 
with us are called ‘‘isolationists’’ and they carry on an inces- 
sant propaganda, through a section of the Press, which is not 
without its influence on the policy of the Government. Yet 
the Government is a member of the League of Nations and 
is committed to its ideals, and, moreover, through repeated 
Acts and declarations of international import, is deeply 
pledged to pursue a policy of peace through collective action. 
Through its Prime Minister, it has appealed for popular sup- 
port in carrying out its pledges. ‘‘I hope you will go on 
pressing and pressing and pressing us,’’ said Mr. MacDonald 
on October 20, 1932, in reply to an influential deputation urg- 
ing the cause of disarmament. That is what the League of 
Nations Union, with the aid of other societies interested in 
peace, is conscientiously trying to do, and yet its constant en- 
deavours to ‘‘ginger up’’ the Government to carry out the 
policy for which it was elected is a perpetual irritant to the 
party politician. At present, it is carrying out a nation-wide 
canvass, so as to elicit an overwhelming body of opinion, in 
opposition to the isolationist ‘‘drive,’’ and in support of a 
more vigorous prosecution of the peace objective, and in con- 
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sequence, it is meeting with all sorts of obloquy and mis- 
representation. But it means to carry on. If it were not sure 
that its lead would be very generally followed, because the 
country as a whole is solid for world peace, it would never 
in this way have risked an adverse vote. 


Support the League 


HE ‘‘National Declaration’’ is so framed that, even if 

some points are considered dubious, the most important 
can be readily endorsed. There are five questions. To say 
No to the first—‘‘Shall Great Britain remain a member of the 
League of Nations ?’’—would be to reject all hope of a col- 
lective peace-structure. And as regards the second—‘‘Are 
you in favour of an all-round reduction in armaments by inter- 
national agreement ?’’—only a conscienceless War-trader 
could object to that. The third—‘‘Are you in favour of an 
all-round abolition of national military and naval aircraft ?”’ 
—is, in substance, contained in the British Draft Proposal 
for Disarmament, which still awaits acceptance by the Con- 
ference, and is supported by France, provided there is inter- 
national control of civil aviation—an obvious safeguard. As 
the chief menace in any future war is the bombing aeroplane, 
its abolition would be wholly in accord with the peace spirit. 
One of the main causes of the perpetuation of belligerency is 
attacked in the fourth question—‘‘Should the manufacture 
and sale of armaments for private profit be prohibited by 
international agreement ?’’ Can anyone doubt that it would 
be a good thing for peace if no private individual or company 
stood to gain financially by the continuance of warfare ? From 
the very beginning the League of Nations regarded private 
traffic in arms as open to grave objections. In July, 1925, a 
Convention was agreed on at Geneva for the supervision of 
the international trade in arms, but it remains inoperative 
because not enough States have ratified it. Another attempt 
was made in November, 1932, when the United States, which 
had previously held aloof, joined a Committee set up by the 
Disarmament Conference. Its recommendations, published 
in July, 1934, would, if adopted, remove much of the scandal 
attached to the War-Traffic. If the ‘‘National Declaration” 
can stimulate the Government, hampered by its ‘‘isola- 
tionists,’’ to more vigorous action in the fight against the 
Armaments-Trusts, it should be universally supported. 
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Divided Counsels 
HERE remains the fifth question—‘‘Do you consider 
T oe if a nation insists on attacking another the other 
nations should combine to compel it to stop, by a) Economic 
and non-military measures? b) if necessary, military 
measures ?’’ This is evidently meant to give greater precision 
and extension to the obligation, which Article XVI of the 
Covenant already imposes on League members, on the threat 
or outbreak of war, completely to boycott the offending 
nation, and to furnish military contingents to prevent the 
League’s agreements being set at naught. It raises imme- 
diately the question whether, by means of the League, world 
solidarity is an accomplished fact and the prevention of war 
the common interest of all its members. The issue is vital to 
the continuance of that body. In a recent and already famous 
speech, delivered at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs on November 12th, that soldier-philosopher, General 
Smuts, deprecated the use of force in connexion with the 
League. “‘I cannot visualize the League as a military 
machine.’’ Philosopher though he is, the General has missed 
a necessary distinction, the distinction between the police- 
man and the soldier. If force is used only to vindicate law, 
it ceases to be military. This distinction is also ignored by 
those who think that thorough Christianity demands the en- 
tire abandonment of war as an evil per se, and in whose in- 
terest the sanctions mentioned in the fifth question have been 
divided into ‘‘military’’ and ‘‘non-military.’’ The presence 
of these ultra-pacifists in the Peace-movement is a regrettable 
cause of weakness, for they tend to substitute sentiment for 
common sense as the basis of conviction. General Smuts, of 
course, is not amongst them. He cannot but recognize that 
the international community which is in the making, requires 
its police-system just as does the national. No one, as Lord 
Davies reminds him (Times, November 2oth), has stated this 
more forcibly than himself. 


I do not think the League is likely to prove a success 
unless in the last resort the maintenance of the mora- 
torium [the three months’ interval before beginning 
hostilities : a provision now rendered unnecessary by the 
Kellogg Pact] is guaranteed by force. The obligation 
of the members of the League to use force for this pur- 
pose should, therefore, be absolute... In order to secure 
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world-peace I would pile up the dangers and risks in 
front of an intending breaker of the moratorium.’ 


This is sound psychology. Law restrains the evil-doer in 
proportion to the speed and certainty and gravity of its puni- 
tive sanctions. The whole idea of ‘‘piling up the risks and 
dangers’’ which the law-breaker has to face, is to make the 
likelihood of lawlessness more and more remote. That that 
was President Wilson’s idea, he made clear when proposing 
the Covenant at the Peace Conference. 


Armed force is in the background in this programme, 
but it is in the background, and if the moral force of the 
world will not suffice, the physical force of the world 
shall. But that is the last resort, because this is intended 
as a constitution of peace, not as a league of war. 


There is nothing, therefore, in this conception to prevent the 
most peace-loving nation or person from saying Yes to the 
fifth question, if they admit, as they must, the righteousness 
of making force the sanction of public law. Nor would such 
an answer involve one’s nation in quarrels which do not con- 
cern its own interests, for as things are, nothing is so im- 
portant to each nation as world-peace founded on justice. 
Until there is force behind Covenant and Pact, a police-force 
in one form or another, they are mere scraps of paper. That 
is the real reason why there is a deadlock over disarmament. 
No nation can lay aside whatever security its forces provide, 
unless it is fairly sure that, itself obedient to the law, the law 
will effectively protect it. 


Not Independence but Interdependence 


HE International Community is as yet struggling to be 

born. There have been halts and interruptions in the 
process. The Absolute States, however, cannot make good 
their attempts at self-sufficiency ; the rebellious States, like 
Japan, have yet ratified the Kellogg Pact: the reluctant 
States, like the U.S.A., will at last realize that that same 
Pact, rightly understood, involves them in ‘‘entanglements”’ 
as serious as would the League of Nations itself. The perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, whereof America is a 
member, already exists and functions. Various minor agree- 
ments, such as the Locarno treaties, embody purposes of col- 


1 “The League of Nations: a Practical Suggestion,’’ by Lieutenant-General 
Smuts. Hodder & Stoughton (1918). 
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lective security. The Kellogg Pact alone, if adhered to, pro- 
vides a basis of unity between the Old World and the New, 
and, by its implicit abolition of neutrality in any future con- 
flict, links the whole world against the wanton violator of 
the peace. The arms-embargo, in the matter of the Chaco 
war, where both combatants are fighting in violation of all 
their international obligations, would have come into force 
immediately and automatically if the munitions-supplying 
States had understood theirs. Perhaps it is not to be won- 
dered at that the bearings of a new conception like the inter- 
national collective system should take long to grasp. Mr. 
Baldwin said of the Pact in October, 1928'—‘‘The concep- 
tion is so vast that I doubt if people have as yet realized the 
full import of it... It means that we are trying to change 
the whole current of political history : it means that we are 
trying to find some moral equivalent to war.’? The moral 
equivalent is already there, but not many people are trying to 
find it: large brains and wide hearts are needed for its ac- 
ceptance. However, with every fuller definition of inter- 
national obligations, and with every demonstration of the evil 
results of neglecting them—despotism, anarchy, fear, mis- 
trust, unrest—the minds of men may come at last to under- 
stand that prosperity springs from co-operation, not from 
competition ; from good will rather than from hostility. 


The Way of Magnanimity 


ENERAL SMUTS traced the present inability of the 

nations to work together for peace, although peace is the 
common good of all, to the abiding hostility of France and 
Germany, the one suffering from a ‘‘fear-complex’’ and the 
other from an ‘“‘inferiority complex.’’ We need not go to 
Freud for language to describe the undoubted fact that 
modern Germany resents, as it was inevitable she should, 
being subjected any longer to the restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and France is afraid of the consequences, if her for- 
mer foe is no longer kept in check. The General pleads for 
the exercise, belated though it be, of the magnanimity that 
marked the close of the Boer War. Be at agreement with 
your adversary when you are in the way with him. Recog- 
nize the inevitability of Germany regaining her full inter- 
national status and make it a matter of willing consent rather 


1 Albert Hall Meeting to promote Peace. 
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than of determined one-sided assertion. There is still time 
to attempt what the Pope advised in 1917, what was only 
grudgingly accorded piecemeal—by the Locarno Pacts in 
1925, by admission to the League in 1926, by the Lausanne 
remission of reparations in 1932—and what, so granted, 
proved rather irritating than pacifying : there is still time to 
welcome unaffectedly Germany’s declaration—‘‘admit my 
right to re-arm in principle, and in practice I shall march in 
accord with all the rest.’” The consequences of trusting Ger- 
many involve much less risk than the policy of trying to keep 
her down. 


More Power to the President 


LL who have recognized in President Roosevelt’s ‘‘New 

Deal’’ the first national attempt to remedy the evils of 
Capitalism by the application of Christian principles, must 
have rejoiced at the emphatic endorsement of his aims which 
he received, contrary to all precedent, at the November elec- 
tions. In spite of the short-sightedness of ‘‘Labour,’’ which 
does not see in the President its true friend, in spite of the 
veiled or open hostility of Big Business which considers him 
its enemy, the voice of the people has so swelled the ranks of 
his followers that he is virtually omnipotent in both houses, 
andcan prosecute his bold experiments with even more vigour. 
About their details the foreign critic must often suspend judg- 
ment, through ignorance of relative circumstances, but his 
general aim must surely receive Catholic approval, for it seeks 
to curb that unbridled covetousness which, in America and 
elsewhere, still remains the root of all evil. We cannot get 
right means of judgment from the secular Press, which is 
generally at the service of Capitalism, but American Catho- 
lic papers confirm our view that the President stands for the 
Christianizing of industry. Mgr. John A. Ryan, speaking 
at the National Conference of Catholic Charities in October, 
unhesitatingly commended the NRA, as a process whereby 
the Catholic conception of social order could be made domi- 
nant. Its enemies are ‘‘the greedy, the selfish and the 
economically powerful’’: their rival proposals fall under the 
heads of ‘‘negation, reaction, futility or disaster.’’ Our readers 
know that Mgr. Ryan, who holds the foremost rank amongst 
Catholic economists in the States, is a safe guide in this mat- 
ter, and we trust that his advice will be widely followed. 
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Our Anti-Clericals again 

S might be expected, the Socialist and anti-clerical Press 

in this country is taking up the same attitude in regard 
to the attempted revolution in Spain as it did towards the 
kindred Austrian enterprise in February last. The rebels 
are extolled as martyrs to liberty crushed by Catholic re- 
actionaries. The inability of these ‘‘liberals’’ to realize that 
the freedom which they claim for their own side to gain power 
by constitutional means should, in all democratic justice, be 
extended to their opponents, is a singular effect of anti-re- 
ligious prejudice. A correspondent in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (November 16th) describes how cruelly the 
revolt in Asturias was suppressed by the troops, without say- 
ing a word of the terrible atrocities previously committed on 
soldiers, police, priests and religious by the dehumanized 
miners of the district. Yet the same paper published, on 
November 3rd, an authoritative account of the rising as that 
of a disappointed minority defeated in fair fight at the elec- 
tions. ‘‘The democratic Republic, born so peacefully [sic] 
on April 14, 1931, no longer exists,’’ says the above-men- 
tioned scribe, just because the voters have turned out of office, 
by thoroughly democratic methods, the Masonic clique who 
embodied in its Constitution ‘‘all the noble principles of 
liberal progress and social advance.’’ He omits to say that 
they kept themselves in office for two years by the simple 
device of suspending those noble principles and, when de- 
feated, rose in arms against the lawful authority which had 
displaced them. By a remarkable exercise of clemency which, 
were the positions reversed, they would have been the !ast to 
show, the death sentence which the ring-leaders so richly de- 
served, has been remitted. But that doesn’t silence the bigots. 
The comment of The New Statesman—‘‘Many Left sym- 
pathizers think that the Catholic reactionaries deliberately 
provoked the rising in order to provide an excuse for suppres- 
sion on the model of Austrian Fascism’’—is characteristic of 
the virulent hatred of the Church which obsesses our 
“‘liberals.’’ Worse even than that, the English Labour Party 
had the insolence to request the Spanish Government to cease 
exercising ‘‘reprisals’’ against the rebels ‘‘who fought bravely 
in defence of their republican and democratic liberties.’’ Dé- 
marches of this sort bear out the warning, expressed elsewhere 
in this issue, about the sympathy with atheism which is too 
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common in the writings and speeches of the Labour Party. 
We do not wonder that the Spanish Government dispatched 
ignominiously to the frontier a Labour deputation heralded 
by sentiments of that sort. 


Systematic Corruption of Youth 


NE of the most appalling features of the Totalitarian 
State, which denies parental rights in education, is the 
moral corruption to which the young are exposed. It is pur- 
sued systematically in Russia and Mexico, where antichrist 
holds the reins of power. It is implicit, also, in the Nazi en- 
deavour to herd all the youth of Germany into one educa- 
tional system, under the inspiration of the neo-Pagan, Herr 
Rosenberg, there to be taught, by falsified history and un- 
sound racial theories, to hate and despise non-Aryans. And 
even in Catholic Italy, there has begun the process of mili- 
tarizing youth, from the cradle as it were, familiarizing them 
from the dawn of reason with the idea of war and poisoning 
their innocent minds with false ideals of military glory. It 
began, indeed, early in the development of the Fascist regime, 
for in May, 1929, Signor Mussolini assured the Chamber in 
so many words that the child belonged to the State. ‘‘In this 
field we admit no negotiations. Education should be ours. 
These children should be educated in our religious faith [ be- 
cause, i.e., it happens to be ours, not because it is true] but 
we need to complete their education : we need to give these 
youths the sense of manhood, of power, of conquest : above 
all we need to inspire them with our faith, our hopes.’’ The 
Duce, unfortunately, was not here referring to the theological 
virtues, the practice of which is man’s whole raison d’étre, 
and his programme is thoroughly topsy-turvy. It is religion 
that should form the basis, substance and crown of true educa- 
tion, and religion is not the positive concern of the State, 
rightly occupied with its secular aspects. We have not been 
told to seek first the Kingdom of Italy and thus gain all other 
things. Incidentally, religion teaches man’s whole duty to 
the State and puts it on the soundest foundation. Three days 
afterwards’ the Pope, quietly but quite definitely, exposed the 
absurdity and immorality of Czsarism, but it still pursues its 
1 In a speech to the scholars of Mondragone, May 15, 1929 (Osservatore 
Romano, May 16th). It is noteworthy that last February the Pope expressly 


condemned the militarization of youth (Interview with correspondent of L’In- 
transigeant). 
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logical course, and its latest manifestation is training babies 
to use muskets. We can only hope that the prevalent Catho- 
licism of Italy may render its youth immune to this poison. 


The Nazis and Catholic Youth 


HERE is less protection for German Catholic children, 

forbidden to organize, save for devotional exercises, and 
subjected to all sorts of pressure, moral and economic, to join 
the Government body, the Hitler Youth. What this means 
may be realized by reflecting that the Herr Rosenberg, who 
is the Educational Dictator of the Nazis, ‘‘entrusted with the 
entire spiritual and philosophic instruction of the party and 
all allied associations’’ (Volkischer Beobachter), is an avowed 
pagan whose theories have been expressly condemned by 
Rome. Yet his book—‘‘The Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,’ together with Herr Hitler’s ‘‘Mein Kampf,”’ with all 
its blatant religious and historical errors, is included by the 
Minister of Education in a list to be studied in German 
schools! As an instance of Rosenberg’s historical standing, 
it may be pointed out that he accepts as genuine the notorious 
forgery, ‘‘The Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’’ which was 
exposed in The Times in 1921 (see THE MontTH, September, 
1921, p. 266), and has quite recently been shown up again in 
a Swiss law-court. The evidence, confirmed by many experts, 
that this rigmarole was concocted by the Tzarist police early 
in this century from a French publication in 1865 by a certain 
Maurice Joly, called ‘‘A Dialogue in Hades between 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu,’’ is conclusive, the two works 
being identical in 170 passages. But the Jew-obsessed Nazi 
and Fascist will not readily part with such a useful libel, and 
the minds of German youth will continue to be warped by 
this, amongst a multitude of other falsehoods. 


German Protestants resist State interference 


OR the resistance of German Lutherans against regi- 

mentation by the State, Catholics can have only admira- 
tion and sympathy. They are fighting for spiritual freedom 
and the rights of conscience, and incidentally are making it 
easier for Catholics to continue in their struggle for the 
autonomy of the Church in matters of faith and morals. The 
victory of the Protestants is of good augury for the sterner 
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conflict to come, when the Nazi rulers realize that one-third 
of the German population, with the support and encourage- 
ment of the Church Universal, repudiates some of the funda- 
mental principles on which their tyranny rests. And we are 
all the more grateful to the victorious Protestant pastors be- 
cause their would-be drill-sergeant, the Reich bishop, is re- 
vealing himself as the bitter foe of Catholics as well. En- 
raged, as all his party is, by the stubborn resistance of Catho- 
lic Austria to union with Germany as at present governed, 
this German Erastian has, through his ‘‘Evangelical 
League,’’ issued a pamphlet, calling for support of a cam- 
paign in Austria against Rome. It is a revival of the old 
‘‘Los von Rom’’ movement which some of the Austrian 
Nazis, traitors both to Faith and country and ready to sacri- 
fice both on the altar of ‘‘Germanism,’’ are using to embarrass 
their Government. There may be some genuine Protestants 
in Austria and, at any rate, their liberty of conscience and 
worship is guaranteed by the Constitution, but this attack 
from across the frontier is directed against the Catholics in the 
country. It is, unhappily, all of a piece with the bullying 
Nazi attitude towards a feeble but independent State. 


Religious Strife in Yugoslavia 

HE triune Kingdom of Yugoslavia, so lately bereaved 
"Th a its beloved monarch Alexander, is racially homo- 
geneous: almost all its inhabitants are Slavs and speak the 
same tongue. But race and language in this case has not 
produced political harmony amongst its chief constituent 
members, the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes—an unfortunate 
consequence to be attributed largely to differences of religion 
and culture. The Serbs as a whole belong to the Orthodox 
Churches and represent Eastern civilization : the Croats and 
Slovenes are Western and Catholic: thus their differences 
would seem to be inspired by the ancient rivalry between 
Byzantium and Rome. It is a pity that religion should fur- 
ther accentuate acute political strife, due to the desire of the 
Croats and Slovenes for the local autonomy which they had 
enjoyed under their previous rulers clashing with the Ser- 
bian projects of a more centralized Government. It would 
take many pages to depict the results of this clash in the new 
Kingdom. The hopes excited by the sense of common mourn- 
ing for King Alexander, who was devoting his whole influ- 
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ence to advance justice and peace, have not been realized. The 
tendency of the religious strife, conducted with all the con- 
centrated bitterness which the Orthodox leaders ever display 
towards Rome, was manifested last year by the proposal made 
by a Croat deputy to expel the Jesuits—commonly the pre- 
lude to a Masonic attack on the Church. As stated in our 
pages last month, the late King was able to check that ten- 
dency, and might, had he lived, gradually reconciled the op- 
posing political views of his people. ~The whole trouble in a 
country, which ought to have learned from the past the bless- 
ings of peace, arises from the ill-regulated ambition of one 
part of a voluntary federation to absorb the rest: another 
example of that exaggerated nationalism which has convulsed 
the post-War world. 


To Maintain the Clean-Film Movement 


PIRITUAL revivals tend of their very nature to be spas- 

modic, and sometimes if not well-regulated, result in 
reaction—a process satirized in the Scripture reference to an 
unpleasant canine habit. For the downward tendency is al- 
ways at work in human nature and needs constant checking. 
Hence the success of the movement for clean films, here and 
in the States, which has surprised even its promoters, calls 
for an immediate and permanent consolidation of the posi- 
tions won. The Westminster Federation, which has been the 
centre of the protest in England, is taking steps to form a 
standing committee to organize the necessary vigilance, and 
the far-sighted bishops who started the campaign in America 
are fully alive to the same need. We learn from American 
papers that Hollywood itself has been converted, in the sense 
that it is finding that decent films succeed as well as, or even 
better than, the other sort: once fully convinced of that, the 
trade will not need so much external surveillance. It is to be 
hoped that the Legion of Decency will also turn its embattled 
hosts against other forms of moral decadence. It would show 
strange inconsistency in a Catholic to shun improper films, 
while patronizing indecent stage-plays and variety shows, or 
buying books and papers which make a cult of filth. There 
are many such manifestations of the lusts of the flesh in 
modern society which the Catholic conscience might ban to 
its own benefit and that of decent humanity. 
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Mr. Wells and Russia 

R. CHESTERTON remarks somewhere of a younger 

Mr. Wells that one could almost hear his mental 
growth. The growth of that agile genius has not, in the 
Catholic view, been all to the good. One may progress deeper 
into error as well as higher towards the light, and we have 
often had to call attention to Mr. Wells’s retrogressions. All 
the more readily, therefore, do we now record his partial 
awakening to the real state of Russia, to which so many of 
our “‘intelligentzia’’ are wilfully blind. Not that he under- 
stands the true crime of the Soviets, which is their assault on 
the soul of man and his spiritual rights. Mr. Wells cares for 
none of these things, but he is greatly incensed because in 
Russia a man may not speak the thing he will. It is not so 
much that liberty of conscience is stifled by the Soviets as 
liberty of the Press, ‘‘the destruction [he calls it] of intel- 
lectual vitality.’’ All the rest is ignored—the suppression of 
religion, the wholesale massacres of opponents, the tragedy 
of the labour-camps, the corruption of children, the spolia- 
tion of the peasantry, the repudiation of morality, the denial 
of God—the outrage that stirs Mr. Wells after all these years 
is that a rigid censorship bans all literature that does not 
subserve Soviet ideals. It is little enough, but it is more than 
many of our Labour leaders and our group of literary ‘‘After- 
Christians’” have managed to complain about, and perhaps 
Mr. Wells may go on to find that a Government which shrinks 
so determinedly from criticism is guilty of much that won’t 
bear it. 





Treasure in Heaven 


O! how the moon, e’en to our mortal eyes, 
Decrescent waxes, falsely crescent wanes : 
So knows the Eternal Watcher in the skies 
Our gains for losses and our losses gains. 
W. H. W. BLISS. 
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CATHOLICS AND PEACE 


LAMA, ne cesses! Faced with the breakdown of 

human efforts to reduce to order the prevalent domestic 

and international chaos, what can the Catholic do but 
reiterate as loudly as he can the divine remedy for human 
ills—the suppression of selfishness, national and inter- 
national, to the extent demanded by the virtues of justice and 
charity. Both are ‘‘natural’’ virtues, recognizable by human 
reason, making for human good, founded on the “‘law’’ em- 
bodied by God in His creation; both are immensely 
strengthened, clarified and extended by the revelation of 
Christ, which emphasizes the essential unity of mankind, 
and, while disclosing its ‘‘fall,’? makes known also the abun- 
dance of its ‘‘redemption.’’ To the members of His Church, 
Christ has entrusted the complete means of recovery from 
the effects of sin, racial and personal, and especially of prac- 
tising those healing virtues which peaceful human inter- 
course demands. And so the more hopeless appears the at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the world on secular lines, the greater 
should be: the zeal of those, who know both the evil and its 
cure, to make their knowledge available for others. One in 
spirit and faith with the handful of men who started out on 
the day of Pentecost to overthrow Paganism and to erect on 
its ruins the Christian Society, they cannot allow the seem- 
ing hopelessness of their task to daunt them. 

The manifest inability of the world’s statesmen to avert 
the menace of another great war and the suicidal burden of 
preparing for it, seems to indicate something wrong about 
their principles or their procedure, or both. For we need not 
doubt their real desire to be free from such an incubus, from 
the colossal waste of material goods, the damage to culture- 
relations, and the interruption to profitable trade-intercourse 
which it involves. And, apart from the lunatics and criminals 
who try to foster the war mentality so as to sell their goods, 
and the futile ‘‘isolationists’’ so vocal in a section of the Press 
to-day, no sane person can seriously think that war and 
rumours of war are in any way beneficial to humanity, or 
that they can really settle national quarrels. Moreover, out 
of deference to common sense, the nations, ever since the 
Armistice, have, officially at least, been trying to turn it into 
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a genuine Peace, recognizing that the old international system 
of partial alliances and competitive armaments furnished no 
sound basis for security. And now, in spite of all their 
efforts, they are back in the old grooves again, if, indeed, they 
ever left them, and, disregarding the provisions and poten- 
tialities of that universal alliance against war, the League of 
Nations, seem to prefer relying for peace on sectional agree- 
ments and national strength. The contrast between what 
enlightened self-interest and common sense—to say nothing 
of Christianity—demand, and what is actually taking place, 
is so marked as to suggest the influence of some profound 
irrational instinct in each national community, an instinct, 
exploited by the far-spread and powerful interests that find 
profit in war. As we know, both the instinct and the interests 
exist, and have long been working in combination—the in- 
stinct of national self-defence and self-sufficiency, and the 
interests sunk in the world-wide Arms-Industry. And so, 
although all persons of judgment in every nation would em- 
phatically reject war ‘‘as an instrument of national policy,’’ 
which the signatories of the Kellogg Pact—nearly all the 
States of the world—have formally and explicitly done, still 
the chief Powers are spending more and more every year on 
preparation for war. This country claims to have given a 
lead in the matter of reducing armaments, but, as no other 
country accepts that claim, her example has had no effect. 
Last year the Foreign Policy Association of Washington cal- 
culated that the leading Powers are spending more on arma- 
ments of all kinds, compared with expenditure in 1913, in 
the following proportions: France 25.8 per cent, Italy 26.3 
per cent, Great Britain 48.8 per cent, the United States 190.9 
per cent, and Japan 338 per cent. Yet no nation is the safer 
for that vast increase, no one is the gainer except those trades 
that live by war: on the contrary, each national community 
is overburdened by taxation to support a policy which each 
is pledged to abandon and which does not bring it the benefits 
sought for. What should we think of the adoption of a crush- 
ing insurance-system which only increased the risks insured 
against? To that depth of folly has sunk the collective states- 
manship of the world. 

If they could only rationalize what is an ineradicable and es- 
sentialconstituent of human nature—that spontaneous instinct 
to ward off aggression, to resist by force all violent assaults 
on life or goods—they would deprive the war-traders of much 
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of their market. Within the bounds of each civilized State, 
the thing has been done, to the incalculable advantage of the 
citizens. They have parted with nothing worth keeping by 
the substitution of law for violence, and no one is less a man 
for entrusting the defence, even of his honour, to the courts 
of the community. The extension of the reign of law to the 
international community should be the aspiration of all. To 
refuse to recognize the solidarity of human interests is to try 
to stop the growth of civilization. To-day the world is 
avowedly one in the spheres of art and science, scholarship 
and literature, health and communications, and nothing but 
exaggerated nationalism prevents the practical acceptance of 
that unity in economics and commerce. Since the growth of 
political harmony could not but benefit all these branches of 
human activity it is thus clearly marked out as the next stage 
in human progress. In a world-community (which does not 
necessarily mean a centralized world-state) the sense of the 
preponderance of common interests would tend to check the 
impulse to sectional self-aggrandizement, whilst guarantee- 
ing that security, the lack of which is the chief source of un- 
rest to-day. It would be to the interest of the whole body, by 
police action, to prevent unjust aggression and to compel 
dissidents to take their quarrels to law. The development of 
this world-consciousness must needs be of slow growth, which 
is all the more reason why it should not be impeded. The 
preachers of isolation—as if any section of humanity could 
prosper, apart from, or at the expense of, the rest—are un- 
practical and reactionary, as well as unChristian. The world 
is now so thickly inhabited and its interests are so closely 
interlocked, that to pursue even just sectional claims by war 
would mean to seek justice at the expense of charity, for there 
is no possibility nowadays of a ‘‘private’’ war, strictly limited 
in its effects to those engaged in it. 

Thus it would seem that the time is approaching when the 
Church will be forced to declare, not that war is intrinsically 
evil—she could never do that without gainsaying her consis- 
tent teaching, and denying her gift of inerrancy—but that, 
since its accompaniments and results are to-day so certainly 
harmful to the race at large, and so uncertainly beneficial even 
to the righteous victor, since such abundant international 
provision is now available for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes, and finally since practically all nations, by a formal 
Act, stand committed to its abolition, the last shred of justi- 
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fication for war has finally disappeared. In that day, no con- 
scientious Catholic will be able to fight or even to serve, ex- 
cept in the national police contingent necessary to repress 
internal disorder or to support international action against 
some unjust aggressor—an exception which does not invali- 
date the general argument against modern war, for there is all 
the difference in the world between supporting the law by 
force and allowing the litigant to be armed. 

Before the Great War this reasoning would not have had 
much force. Although always a barbarous way of vindicat- 
ing justice, war was formerly confined to the actual com- 
batant forces, was restricted by many humane conventions, 
and had at its disposal very few of the modern means of in- 
flicting death and destruction. But now all this has been 
changed, and we cannot sufficiently emphasize the alteration. 
The future fighting will be between nation and nation; there 
will be no non-combatants and, judging by the rapidity 
wherewith all restrictions were discarded in the late War, 
there will be no limit to the atrocity of the means employed 
to break down the enemy’s resistance. There is no need to 
repeat what has so often been proved in this Review—that the 
advance in material civilization has resulted only in the in- 
creasing savagery of the methods of warfare. Two weapons 
alone may be mentioned which surpass in horror anything 
previously devised—asphyxiating and poisonous gases and 
bombing aeroplanes. A Protocol, concluded at Geneva on 
June 17, 1925, prohibits the nations from using the former in 
warfare, but it is notorious that chemists all over the world 
are engaged, with Government subsidies, in inventing gases 
of more and more virulent destructiveness, while ‘‘bombers’’ 
of ever-increasing size and range are being yearly turned out 
by the hundreds from the various manufactories. 

Before the War, also, the means of international concilia- 
tion consisted merely of the Court of Justice at the Hague, 
established in 1899, application to which was purely optional. 
Now, as we know, there are the Permanent World Court of 
International Justice, the Optional Clause which makes re- 
course to it compulsory, the General Act which extends its 
scope to all disputes. And if it be said that International Law 
is not yet embodied in statute and codified, the Christian’s 
answer is that the framework of the Code is permanently pro- 
vided by the seven commandments of the Decalogue which 
refer to the dealings of man with man, and equally to the 
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dealings of State with State. These rules of conduct can- 
not be ignored on the plea that they are merely Christian 
or originally Jewish: they are, in effect, expressions of the 
natural law which is essential to the stability and welfare of 
every community. If, therefore, warfare in the past was 
rarely just, because of the absence of one or more of the re- 
quisite conditions for justness, a just war in the future will 
be well nigh impossible. It will be the employment of a 
means to secure justice, unnecessary, disproportionate to its 
aim, and injurious to a far larger number than those it can 
hope to benefit. 

Such is, I think, a Catholic estimate of the state and trend 
of modern international conditions. Yet many Governments, 
so far from regarding war as a brutal anachronism, are sedu- 
lously training their subjects for fighting in the time to come. 
In the several Totalitarian States that have sprung up like 
weeds from the moral and political chaos of the post-War 
period, we find a definite set-back to the orderly evolution of 
civilization—an indication that human progress is not, as 
commonly supposed, a steady advance to something higher 
and better. The conception of the Absolute State involves a 
denial of one basic principle of Christianity, the substantial 
unity of the human race in both origin and destiny. How- 
ever disguised, it is a return to the Pagan slavery from which 
Christ freed the world—the subordination of human per- 
sonality to some earthly and transient ideal. It ignores the- 
essential dignity of the human soul, from which is derived the 
charter of liberty of conscience and, in putting the temporal 
welfare of the State before the spiritual welfare of the indi- 
vidual, it reverses the order established by God. For the 
State is not separable from its members, it is merely their 
instrument of government, a means to enable them to fulfil 
more readily their eternal destiny and to ensure their temporal 
prosperity as well. Thus, it is a monstrous invasion of their 
inalienable rights to subject all their activities to an earthly 
end created by themselves and to set up for worship some 
mental figment—national predominance, racial perfection, 
and the like—as if it were something absolute and divine. 

Moreover, the attempt also involves a constructive denial 
of the rights of other sovereign communities. None can 
claim a God-given right of world leadership; all are equal 
before His law, which secures for each, if only it is obeyed, 
its essential liberty, security and integrity. The de facto 
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hierarchy of size and strength and importance among the 
nations, ranging from, say, Latvia to the United States, 
which makes the security of the smaller dependent to some 
extent on the larger, should not blind us to this de jure 
equality. Any attempt, therefore, of any State, however 
powerful, to take as by right the leadership of the world and 
to impose its will upon the rest, is essentially unjust. And 
so in proportion is any act of national aggression on a lesser 
scale. In the nature of things all national communities are 
interdependent, and have duties arising out of their mutual 
relations. 

This consideration makes clear the initial mistake made by 
the Allies in framing the Versailles Treaty. It was a natural 
mistake, but one which showed secular statesmanship to be 
incapable of taking, like the Papacy, long views. They had 
just subdued by enormous efforts and at ruinous cost a group 
of powerful foes—what more reasonable than to aim at future 
security by making permanent the superiority they had so 
hardly won? They, at any rate, must henceforth be safe, 
however much others might have to live insecure. The re- 
sult we all know. Ina single short generation the tables have 
been turned, and now it is the victors who walk in dread of 
their conquered foe. They would not recognize the world’s 
solidarity and, in revenge, insurgent nationalism has sprouted 
into the portentous shape of the Absolute State. Merely 
secular statesmanship—the attempt to regulate human affairs 
without the help of higher considerations—has shown itself 
impotent, in spite of zealous and persistent efforts, to do more 
than provide the machinery for peaceful international deal- 
ings: it cannot provide the needed motive power, which re- 
sides in the esteem and practice of justice and charity. The 
psychological and spiritual aspects of the approach to peace 
have been too much neglected. Hence Pacts are multiplied 
and distrust increases; projects of disarmament result in re- 
arming ; great States brag of their militarism instead of feel- 
ing it disgraceful and immoral. 

These obvious facts have been here rehearsed, not in a 
spirit of hopelessness which would be alien to the Catholic 
profession, but rather to encourage those whose Christian 
duty it is to try to set things right. A clear and accurate 
diagnosis is the first requisite for sound medical treatment. 
The world is sick of selfishness, disguising itself in ebullient 
“‘patriotism’’—the sort that boasts of national characteristics 
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and despises and belittles the ‘‘foreigner,’’ the sort that pur- 
sues national interests and takes no thought of the claims of 
others, the sort that glories in national strength not as a 
means to support justice, but so as to have its own way, the 
sort that would exact services from others and deny them any 
return. All this is the very antithesis of Christianity which 
believes in the brotherhood of man and sees in the second 
Commandment of the law the readiest way of fulfilling the 
first. And, therefore, both nationally and internationally, 
Catholics should do their best to cast out this evil spirit of 
selfish exclusiveness. Their hearts should be as broad as 
their Church which embraces the world. They should hold 
themselves aloof from papers and parties and policies, the 
aims of which are not compatible with the spirit of their 
Master. 

It is, doubtless, a hard task to which they are called, especi- 
ally in States which have put down even natural liberty, yet in 
performing it they will finally earn the gratitude and the ad- 
miration of the world. The autocratic Governments which 
have established and maintained themselves by tyranny have, 
even humanly considered, the seeds of dissolution in their 
midst, for modern man is not going back, after centuries of 
freedom, to the slavery of the pre-Christian era. But those 
systems are even more surely and speedily doomed because 
many of their subjects are Christians and Catholics. How 
can you have an Absolute State, when one-third of its citizens 
as in Germany, or 98 per cent as in Italy, repudiate as false 
and unChristian its political theory? Why, if only the 
Church in Russia had not so hopelessly fallen, with the State 
on which it was content to lean, there might have been leader- 
ship even there, which could have stayed the worst develop- 
ments of Sovietism. At any rate, so long as the salt retains 
its savour, we need not fear that the fundamental evils of 
Nazi-ism or Czsarism will persist. Catholic teaching, which 
freed the ancient slave, will continue to strengthen the natural 
revolt against tyranny, both in those oppressed communities 
and in the world at large. For we hold, in all its complete- 
ness, the truth that makes us free. 

Members of the Mystical Body of Christ, we have already 
achieved a world-solidarity which is more firmly based than 
anything merely cultural or economic or political, and those 
of us who are happily free from tyranny must, if only for the 
help and encouragement of our brethren, make that solidarity 
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ever more manifest. We are rightly zealous for the extension 
of the Faith to the multitudes still in darkness: the modern 
missionary activity of the Church, though still falling short 
of what is needed, is a cheering sign of her immense vitality. 
But we need as well to teach the Faith to ourselves, to evan- 
gelize the ‘‘home-missions,’’ and especially to realize that the 
charity of Christ is ever urging us to be pre-eminently peace- 
makers, between class and class, and nation and nation. There 
are many amongst us who have not yet understood that in 
modern conditions the peace of Christ is not merely one 
side object of the Christian’s duty, to be practised or neglected 
according to temperament, but the broadest and most funda- 
mental of all. We are, whilst zealous in executing our obli- 
gations as citizens and full of a proper love of our own 
country, essentially internationalists as well. Our earthly 
citizenship is necessarily conditioned by our heavenly, which 
we share actually or potentially with all other men. 

How, then, can we make our Christian unity palpable and 
powerful ? We havemade a beginning by setting up in various 
nations societies to establish and expound the Catholic doc- 
trine on Peace and War and international intercourse gener- 
ally ; and these societies, combined in a loose federation, have 
had periodical and valuable conferences under the auspices 
of the ‘‘Union Catholique d’Etudes Internationales.’’ But 
the present crisis demands something more striking and 
authoritative than the determinations of scholars, publicists 
and theologians, who, in any case, cannot, uninvited, invade 
the teaching office of the Church. What seems to be needed 
to ‘‘mobilize’’ Catholic public opinion in the cause of Chris- 
tian peace is a clear declaration, by the hierarchy in each 
country, of its character and constituent elements and of the 
errors and fallacies contrary to it. The faithful are every- 
where subject to a constant propaganda on the subject of 
international relations, conducted by the secular, 1.e., non- 
Christian, agencies of Press and wireless, and their Catholic 
principles tend to be obscured, distorted or forgotten. But 
if, first of all, the national hierarchies, and then the entire 
Episcopate of the world, were to issue a brief statement of the 
Church’s teaching on Peace, combined with a ‘‘Syllabus”’ 
of the prevalent errors concerning it, a mighty consensus of 
conviction would be created in favour of justice and charity 
and against the various forms of pride and greed and selfish- 
ness that shelter themselves under the name of patriotism. 
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It may be said that Catholics who want information about 
their national and international duties can find it in the writ- 
ings of approved theologians and in the large and growing 
mass of literature issued by the various Peace Societies. 
My answer is that the changed conditions of modern inter- 
national intercourse, whether hostile or friendly, indicated in 
the foregoing pages, calls for a new public and authoritative 
statement of the proper Catholic attitude. Some years ago 
the C.C.I.R., then in its vigorous infancy, drew up at the 
Reading Conference a detailed and very lengthy list of 
questions, regarding which the moral solution was not to be 
readily found. There were hopes then, which since have 
grown fainter, that a resumption of the Vatican Council would 
give occasion for a declaration on International Law, such as 
was proposed by the Armenian bishops and Mr. David 
Urquhart in 1870. As things are, all we can hope for is some- 
thing less formal but perhaps more easily and speedily ob- 
tainable. The need is too pressing to be referred for satisfac- 
tion to a perhaps far-off Council. 

The peace which Christ ‘‘gave’’ to His disciples was, in 
the first instance, a share in His own divine submission to the 
Will of God, resulting in the perfect harmony of a soul whose 
impulses are ruled by reason and faith and whose activities 
are all directed to their proper end, God’s service. That peace, 
certainly, the world cannot give. But those who have re- 
ceived it or any measure of it can transmit it to others by word 
and example. This surely is what the coming festival of 
Christmas once more suggests to us. How could justice and 
charity have been more perfectly exhibited than by the God 
who, instead of exacting what we owed to His Father, paid 
the debt Himself, ‘‘cum esset dives,’’ and asked us to show 
our gratitude by loving one another for His sake? We, if 
we are faithful to our profession, can give the world what it 
can never have otherwise, the Gift of Peace. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 








A SURVEY OF THE SODALITY 
B. V. M. 


GS HOW us your works!’’ Such was the taunt flung 
by atheistic France at the Catholics of that country in 
1833. Although meant as a taunt, it expressed an 
inherent tendency of mankind—the tendency to pass judg- 
ment on an institution in the light of its accomplishments, to 
enthrone past achievement as the criterion of existing worth. 
This tendency is not only natural, but has the sanction of 
Him who proclaimed—‘‘By their works shall ye know them.” 
Nothing so reveals a nation’s greatness or its worthlessness 
as a study of its exploits or its crimes. Nothing more fills a 
Catholic’s heart with pride or makes him love his Church 
more dearly than does the knowledge of the enormous and 
permanent blessings it has conferred on mankind. Answer- 
ing the challenge—‘‘Show us your works !’’—the Church can 
point to Christian civilization, and there is no approved 
organization within the Church which cannot similarly pro- 
duce its justification. Recently the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul recalled the fruits of its hundred years of Christian bene- 
ficence. This paper deals with a still older and equally vigor- 
ous body—‘‘The Sodality of Our Lady’’—which, on Decem- 
ber 5th of this year, celebrates the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of its canonical erection by the Bull ‘‘Omnipoten- 
tis Dei’’ of Gregory XIII. 

In previous numbers of THE Montu’ I have described the 
works of the Sodalities which flourished at Barcelona and 
Paris—two typical examples of their kind. Both illustrate 
an extremely important aspect of the Sodality, which has 
been lost sight of in recent years—namely, its essentially 
altruistic nature. Far from being a merely pious confra- 
ternity, devoted to self-improvement, the Sodality aims at 
intense activity in the service of Christ. This statement is 
borne out by the briefest study of the nature of the Sodality, 
by an examination of its history and by a summary glance 
at its present wide field of activity. 

With regard to the nature of the Sodality, that is best 


1‘*A Model Sodality: Barcelona,’’ January, 1934; ‘“‘The Paris Sodality, 
1801—1830,’’ June, 1934. . 
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described by its very first rule which says it aims at making 
the faithful ‘‘good Catholics, sincerely bent on personal 
sanctification in their individual walks of life, and zealous, 
according to their social condition, to save and sanctify their 
neighbour and to defend the Church of Jesus Christ against 
the attacks of the wicked.’’ Nothing could be clearer than 
that. The holiness of the Sodalists is to manifest itself in 
Catholic Action, and that ideal was as present in their first 
constitutions (1564) as in those revised in 1910. The history 
of the Sodality is nothing more than one long illustration of 
that first rule in practice. Let us glance at its well-known 
development. The Sodality owes its foundation to the in- 
spired initiative of a young Belgian Jesuit, Father John 
Leunis, who taught the class of Grammar at the Roman 
College in 1563, and who realized from the ease with which 
the doctrines of the Reformers overthrew in many cases tradi- 
tional Catholicism, especially amongst the young, that there 
was something lacking in the grasp of youth upon the Faith, 
and, therefore, something amiss in the way they were being 
trained. Accordingly, he cast about for a way to make these 
he educated realize the practical import of their belief. There 
is always a danger of ‘“‘hereditary’’ Catholics taking their in- 
heritance for granted, and not making it their own by study 
and exercise. What is easily come by is easily forgone. 
Novelty interests because the familiar is no longer ap- 
preciated. Hence the aim of the true Catholic educator is to 
make and keep the Faith alive in the minds and hearts of his 
charges, and this can only be done by combining practice 
with theory. We must suppose that Father Leunis recog- 
nized this not very abstruse truth more fully than others. 
Anyhow, feeling that the essence of Christianity consists not 
only in believing, but also in ‘‘doing the truth in charity,” 
he taught his boys to find a reasonable basis for their Chris- 
tian hope and to express it in action, in acts of love for their 
neighbour. 

So it was that in 1563, Father Leunis began the practice of 
collecting a handful of his boys round Our Lady’s statue 
every evening when classes were over for the day. They 
said a prayer or two together and then the Father gave them 
a few words of advice. The meetings became popular in the 
Roman College. They were attended by ever-increasing 
numbers. Strangest of all, the enthusiasm spread upwards 
throughout the school and so embraced the members of the 
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upper as well as the lower classes. The next year, 1564, a 
few rules were drawn up which in general laid down fre- 
quent Mass and Communion and visiting the sick in the 
hospitals. From the beginning, then, the practice of good 
works was insisted on as the natural externation of a healthy 
spiritual growth. 

Transferred to Paris in 1568, Father Leunis took the idea of 
the Sodality with him, and from that time onwards its story 
is a triumphant one. For some fourteen years after its birth, 
the organization was confined to the colleges of the Society. 
In 1578, however, it was thrown open to all classes of men 
(women were not admitted until later), and those entrusted 
with the care of souls were not slow to seize upon its vast 
potentialities. Sodalities sprang up everywhere throughout 
the cities and towns of Europe. There is no room here for 
an exposition of the immense help they were in the cause of 
the Counter-Reformation. As the Jesuits themselves pro- 
vided the Church with a new form of religious activity, dis- 
tinct in many ways from the old Orders, so their Sodality 
supplemented and extended the work of the various ‘‘Ter- 
tiary’’ Congregations. Three Jesuits, St. Peter Canisius, 
Ven. James Rem and Father Francis Coster, stand forth pre- 
eminent in spreading the Sodality movement throughout the 
towns of Central Germany, Bohemia, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol and the Rhineland. By 1615 the Sodality stretched 
across Europe. 

Jesuit missionaries to the Far East naturally found in this 
fay organization a means of spreading and consolidating the 
Faith. Thus Father Ricci set it up during his sojourn in 
China (1582—1610), where we learn that the members of his 
first Sodality were neither mandarins nor wealthy merchants, 
but comprised forty imprisoned robbers! But in Europe ‘ts 
social status never sank so low. At Galata on the Bosphorus, 
the French ambassador, M. de Germigny, became the first 
*‘prefect’’ of the Sodality established there by the French 
Jesuits. Other branches were simultaneously founded 
throughout the commercial towns and islands of the Levant 
—Sayona, Salonika, Chios, Naxos. We are told that the 
change which membership worked in the lives of those who 
joined, most of whom were drawn from the none too scrupu- 
lous class of French traders and merchants, was incredible. 
These men performed prodigies of charity, gave away enor- 
mous sums to the poor, lived magnificent apostolic lives. 
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We find that Africa first felt the influence of the Sodality 
in 1606, where the original membership was drawn, for the 
most part, from Portuguese troops, who honoured Our Lady 
in their own soldierly fashion. 

They had remarked [writes Du Jarric} that the most 
brilliant victories which they had gained had been won 
on feasts of Our Lady. For this reason they are wont 
not to give battle if they can help it, save on a festival of 
Our Lady. Whatever good fortune befalls them either 
in peace or war, they attribute it, after God, to the glori- 
ous Virgin Mary. When they want to go to war, they 
previously make their vows and say their prayers in her 
church, after having confessed and communicated. On 
their return as well they do homage there, thanking Our 
Lord and His Holy Mother for the graces they received. 
They also carry a statue of the Blessed Virgin in their 
camp and honour it most devoutly. 


The chivalrous character of a body devoted to Our Lady 
has always made its appeal to the soldier’s heart. Don John 
of Austria, the hero of Lepanto, and John Sobieski, Poland’s 
crusading king, belonged to it. Years later the great Marshal 
Villars could say of those of his soldiers who were Sodalists, 
‘I bear public witness that as long as I have been at the head 
of the armies, I have never had soldiers better or braver or 
more faithful than those belonging to the so wrongfully ac- 
cused Sodalities.’’ 

By the time of the Suppression of the Society of Jesus, the 
Sodality branches were numerous and widespread. Where- 
ever it went the results were the same—strong Catholic faith 
flowing into Catholic Action of various kinds, according to 
the needs of different localities. In Syria wealthy European 
traders set a conspicuous example of strict commercial 
honesty. A distinguished Chinese mandarin, Peter Tong, 
devoted himself to seeking out abandoned children in the 
filthy alleys of Kiangtsu. Not long after the arrival of the 
“conquistadores”’ in Peru, the swaggering gallants of Lima 
were seen visiting the hospitals, seeking out the sick in their 
hovels, teaching catechism to the little ragamuffins of that 
city. The members of a Caen Sodality apprenticed poor 
working-lads to good masters and started a most efficient 
credit-bank for working men, which was a model of its kind. 

It was on occasion of the suppression of these beneficent 
organizations, which accompanied the dissolution of the 
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Society of Jesus by the Government of France, that Marshal 
Villars, in words already quoted, praised the good work they 
had done throughout the garrison towns of the country. The 
hostility of the Jansenists was mainly due to the insistence 
on frequent Communion which characterized the devotional 
life of the Sodalities—a practice which cut at the root of that 
poisonous heresy. Concentration on this particular means 
of counteracting Jansenism seems to have created the unfor- 
tunate impression on the minds of those who, after the Res- 
toration, were in charge of Sodality work, that personal 
sanctification by means of Holy Communion was its main 
object. Hence, when Pius X published his famous decree 
to encourage and extend frequent Communion—thus making 
general in the Church what had always been a practice of the 
Sodality—many people felt that the organization had become 
superfluous; a mistaken view which still lingers on in some 
places. Nothing, as we have seen, could be more contrary 
to fact. 

Although prohibited in different countries by the civil 
power, the Sodality remained always canonically intact. 
And although the body which originated it was dissolved 
practically everywhere by ecclesiastical authority during the 
period 1773—1814, still the organization which depended on 
that body always retained ecclesiastical sanction. The Decree 
of Suppression, which deprived it of its corporate posses- 
sions, was followed by a Brief—‘‘Laudabilis Romanorum”’ 
—which incorporated the ‘‘Prima Primaria’’ (the original 
Sodality to which all others were canonically affiliated) with 
the Roman College, and thus continued its ecclesiastical 
identity. Accordingly, following the last meeting of the ‘‘Pri- 
ma Primaria’’ under Jesuit auspices on August 15, 1773, the 
Sodality re-assembled after the holidays in November of the 
same year, now under the directorship of Father Peter 
Anthony Vitténé, friend and intimate of that great saint and 
catechist, John Baptist de Rossi. Its first act was to petition 
the Holy See for a formal declaration of its rights and powers 
in the new circumstances. The answer to its petition was all 
that could be desired, since ‘‘all the privileges, indulgences, 
graces and indults,’’ granted it by previous Roman Pontiffs 
were ‘‘confirmed and approved and, as far as may be neces- 
sary, again conceded and granted’’ by the reigning Pontiff, 
Clement XIV." 


2 Mullan, ‘‘History of the Prima Primaria.”’ 
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The work of resuscitation elsewhere soon began. The edi- 
fice so extensively demolished had to be rebuilt—and on the 
true original lines. Especially had the new theories, identi- 
fying the Sodality solely with frequent Communion, to be 
combated. Last January I described in this periodical the 
work of renovation undertaken by Canon Bourdier Delpuits 
in Paris in 1801. He laid the foundations of that splendid 
Paris Sodality that was to lead to the inception of the S.V.P., 
and to numerous other good works. This is but one example 
of many that might be selected. Though again suppressed 
by Government in 1830, the French Sodalities carried on and 
continued to exercise a marked effect on the Catholic life of 
the country. Most noticeable of all, perhaps, was the social 
work undertaken by that great Sodalist, Count Albert de 
Mun, in the formation of working-men’s clubs. Night 
schools for working men formed another leading feature of 
the Sodality programme in France, as well as in Spain and 
in many other countries. Father Mozzi, S.J., and Blessed 
Joseph Pignatelli renovated the Italian Sodalities. Elsewhere 
in Europe they gradually came back to life, though in many 
countries it was a matter of some years before they returned 
to their former flourishing condition. In Spain, for example, 
the first glimmerings of a returning life were only observable 
in 1886 when Father Aloysius Fiter, S.J., began his great 
work at Barcelona. To-day this Sodality numbers over one 
thousand members, and does much to counteract the subver- 
sive activities of the Communists in that turbulent city. The 
work of rebuilding went steadily on during the whole of the 
nineteenth century. Between 1824 and 1864 some 7,540 
Sodalities were aggregated to the ‘‘Prima Primaria.’’ After 
that date the numbers mounted with ever-growing rapidity, 
in the New World as well as in the Old. To-day there are 
nearly 50,000 Sodalities in existence with a membership of 
some 7,000,000. 

In Chile the Sodality first began in 1918, under the direc- 
tion of Father J. Correa, S.J. By 1927 there were 140 groups 
in that country with a membership of 6,000. Their members 
set about the active exercise of their Faith with such vigour 
that they soon became recognized as the spear-head of the 
Catholic resistance to the attacks of the enemies of the Church. 
From Chile the work has spread throughout the rest of the 
Continent. On August 15, 1925, the Uruguayan Sodalities 
formed a national federation, and on September 8th this was 
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linked up with similar federations in Chile and the Argen- 
tine. Later, the Sodalities of Havana (Cuba), Caracas (Vene- 
zuela), Rio Bamba and Quito (Ecuador) and Sao Paolo 
(Brazil) entered the confederation. Finally, in the Septem- 
ber of 1926, this South American federation, in a letter to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, suggested a formal union 
with the Sodalities of Spain, a project not yet realized. 
Mexico, too, has given its Sodalist martyrs to the Church. I 
cannot do more than mention here the fine catechetical work 
undertaken in face of a persecuting Government by the young 
city-men who belong to the Sodality of Mexico City. 

Of America further north the same consoling tale is to be 
told. I have described elsewhere’ the prodigious results of a 
vigorous Sodality revival in the United States, so I need only 
here stress the fact that Father Daniel Lord has achieved such 
startling success because he has summoned the youth of his 
country to Catholic Action, which calls for self-sacrifice and 
generosity. They have become witnesses to the Faith to a 
generation which has lost not only the Christian creed, but 
also the Christian morality. 

To return to post-War Europe, where the same phenom- 
enon has appeared. There are now 1,500 Sodalities in Holland 
with a membership of 70,000. A writer in Etudes has recently 
termed the Sodalities the mainspring of Polish Catholic 
Action. The leaders of the Spanish Catholic revival, Gil 
Robles and Angel Herrera, are both Sodalists. Since 1890 
the numbers of the Austrian Sodalities have risen from seven 
to 1,748, of which 353 are in Vienna. In Germany, and in 
Berlin in particular, they have done magnificent work for the 
workless since the War, whilst their members engage in all 
those other forms of Catholic Action for which the German 
Catholics are so properly admired. In France the Sodality 
is an established force for good. Persecution has been its 
lot in Yugoslavia. It has ridden the tide successfully after 
the triumphant defeat of an abortive attempt on the part of 
the Yugoslav Government to suppress the Sodalities in that 
country. There are exceedingly hopeful signs of a Sodality 
revival in Ireland. 

And what about England? The conditions peculiar to this 
country have proved anything but favourable to a strong 
Sodality growth. Organized social effort is still in its infancy 
amongst us. However, though to the outward eye little has 


1 The Catholic Gazette, September, 1934. 
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and is being done by the English Sodalists in the way of 
corporate activity, we have to own that in their personal capa- 
city or as members of other Catholic societies, they have not 
been wanting in apostolic zeal. It would seem, in fact, that, 
just because there are so many other bodies organized for 
specific ends, there is no need for the English Sodalities to do 
more than co-operate vigorously in forwarding their aims. 
The C.S.G., C.E.G., C.C.1I.R., C.Y.M.S., and others, would 
benefit exceedingly if all existing Sodalists really put into 
practice their first rule, as many already do. One of these 
latter, describing the work of the Sodality of which he is a 
member, writes : 

Sodalists are to be found leading the other Societies 
formed especially for Catholic Action—Study Circles, 
C.S.G., etc. . . Please remember that in describing the 
Sodalists as doing nothing publicly, I mean in a body. 
If any group takes part in Catholic Action, it is the 
Sodality. I believe that one could trace every step in 
that direction to a Sodalist or to a group of Sodalists. 


Well, if so they are fulfilling perfectly the role of the 
Sodality, so aptly described by Cardinal Innitzer, as ‘“‘the 
soul of the Apostolate.”’ 

In addition to this individual activity, there are specific in- 
stances of Sodality work called forth by local conditions. A 
great deal of the most essential work of ‘‘stemming the leak- 
age”’ has been accomplished by the Sodality of the Sacred 
Heart Church at Accrington." The Sodality at Lowe House, 
St. Helens, is providing corporatively means of healthy re- 
creation for the boys of the district, whilst other examples 
are not wanting to show that a great deal can be accomplished 
in a parish by a body of devoted helpers, who have consti- 
tuted themselves, to use a favourite phrase of Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., the Director of the American Sodalities, ‘‘the 
right hand of the parish priest.’’ 

Even before leaving school Sodalists have taken a promi- 
nent part in the truly apostolic work of the C.E.G., using 
their opportunities during vacation to speak on various 
“pitches,’’ and preparing assiduously during term to make 
themselves effective expositors of the Faith. And at various 
colleges S.J.—Beaumont, Stonyhurst, and St. Aloysius’s, 
Glasgow—the Sodality has succeeded in awakening a strong 


c on ““A Way to End the Leakage,”” by Rev. J. Leycester King, S.J. 
-1.S.). 
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interest (so much more important than the mere mechanical 
collection of pocket-money) in the work of the Foreign Mis- 
sions. Since 1923 the College of the Sacred Heart, Wimble- 
don, has sent an annual contingent, composed for the most 
part of Sodalists, to serve the sick as brancardiers at the shrine 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. For some time past Beaumont has 
followed the example of Wimbledon, and it is to be hoped 
that very soon all the College Sodalities will share in this 
work of charity. 

From this very summary glance at its aims and its activities, 
I hope that I have made it clear that the Sodality is something 
more than a pious confraternity. The universality of its 
appeal and its applicability to every rank and condition of 
life, contribute to its success. But that finally depends on 
the sense of union with Christ in the work of redemption 
which is inspired by its rules and fostered by its practices. 
The Sodality calls a man to live the Christ-life—non sibi sed 
patriae, taking the patria to mean the Kingdom of God. 

There is a distinct analogy between the conditions in which 
the Sodality was founded and those which exist to-day. Now 
indeed they are worse, for the whole of our civilization is 
threatened with that total disintegration of which the present 
moral collapse is the inevitable prelude. Never before has 
the Church stood in greater need of laymen, strong in their 
Faith, intelligent, ably equipped to meet the attacks of a 
clever foe. In this far-flung corps of earnest workers, co- 
operating with all the other regiments of the Faith, clerical 
and lay, lies the hope of Christian civilization. 

PAUL R. CRANE. 





Thoughts of Oxford 


CANNOT regret thee, fair city of dreams, 
Tho’ I loved thy lush meadows and dim, willowed streams, 
” Thy grace is all borrowed, thy faith is not whole. 
What recks a fine body that has not a soul? 


Yea, having rejected the one perfect creed, 

What hast thou to offer the soul in her need? 

Released from ‘‘Rome’s trammels,’’ no truth dost thou own. 
I asked thee for bread and thou gavest a stone! 


THURSTAN COLLINS. 
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SOME EARLY AMERICAN 
POLTERGEISTS 


ITHIN the last few weeks a well-attested Polter- 

W geist disturbance has taken place not far from 

London, the scene of the outbreak being a private 
dwelling situated with other houses in a fairly frequented 
thoroughfare of a country town. The manifestation seems, 
for several reasons, to have been exceptionally interesting— 
first because it only lasted a few hours and there has ap- 
parently been no renewal of the phenomena; secondly be- 
cause spiritualists and newspaper reporters have had no op- 
portunity of flocking round and introducing confusion ; and 
thirdly because there is no possibility of attributing the dis- 
turbances to mischievous children. The facts are attested 
by several competent witnesses who can have no motive for 
misrepresentation. It is hoped that a detailed report based 
on a careful investigation, made on the spot within a very 
few days of the occurrence, may be ultimately published, and 
with this in prospect it would be foolish to attempt to furnish 
an account from relatively imperfect information. 

The incident, however, has suggested that as a supplement 
to some other cases of the same type which have been dis- 
cussed in previous numbers of THE MOonrtTH, it might be 
worth while to recall the story of three early American 
examples which seem to rest upon fairly satisfactory evidence. 
As they occurred from sixty to seventy years ago, it would 
be practically hopeless now to obtain more reliable data. But 
their mere remoteness in time and the fact that they happened 
a long way from England does not prejudice the truth ot 
these incidents. Professor William James, the psychologisy 
of Harvard, made no difficulty in confessing that he had been 
immensely impressed by certain occurrences of this sort which 
had been reported to him. One of these was the famous 
“Amherst Mystery’’ in which the girl, Esther Cox at Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia, was tormented by spirits, believed by her 
and others to be demons. In this outbreak incredible ferocity 
seems to have been shown from which severe physical in- 
juries resulted. This is an extremely unusual feature in such 
cases. None the less, it is plain from the terms in which 
Professor James touched upon the matter in his Presidential 
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Address delivered before the English Society for Psychical 
Research in 1894, that he took it very seriously. Also a 
letter of his has been published in the ‘‘Proceedings of the 
American S.P.R.,’’ Vol. VII (1913), p. 205, which makes it 
clear that he was very far from attributing the startling details 
recorded in connexion with some of these visitations either to 
trickery or mal-observation. The Ambherst story has been 
too often told in comparatively recent times for me to repeat 
it here. Neither do I wish to recall certain other sensational 
occurrences of this type which are fairly well known to those 
who take an interest in such matters. The three which I 
propose to recount are, perhaps, tame in comparison, but 
one often learns most from incidents which, while exciting 
enough to those who took part in them, have not afterwards 
become the subject of acrimonious discussion. 

A fairly representative example of manifestations reported 
from time to time at different places in the United States, may 
be borrowed from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Monday, 
February 5, 1866. A house in South Fifth Street, Philadel- 
phia, had been occupied for ten years by a family consisting 
of father, mother and three “‘young ladies,’’ their daughters. 
We also hear of a servant in their employ. There is no men- 
tion of any previous disturbance during the tenancy, but 
suddenly on the night of February 1, 1866, the three girls 
who occupied one bedroom, were awakened by a clatter, 
caused, as they found, by their brushes, combs and other 
toilet appliances having been thrown on to the floor. Much 
bewildered, they replaced them, but after an interval the same 
thing happened a second time; moreover, a looking-glass 
which hung against the wall ‘“‘jumped’’ from the nail into a 
corner and was there shattered to pieces. They fetched their 
father from his bed, but he was unable to discover anything 
which would account for the phenomenon. Of the next morn- 
ing nothing much is recorded, save that a saucer flew off the 
breakfast table and was broken. But in the evening a perfect 
stampede set in among the chimney ornaments, with the most 
disastrous results. Not only were there many breakages of 
vases and small articles, but pictures and mirrors began to be 
involved in the disturbance, so that the family thought it wise 
to take them down hurriedly and lay them upon the floor in 
the hope of preventing further damage. No great success, 
however, attended this manoeuvre. One large looking-glass, 
“taking a zig-zag flight across the room,”’ struck the oppo- 
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site wall and was smashed to atoms. In the end, the victims 
of this visitation removed such breakable possessions as they 
most prized to a neighbouring house, where they seem to have 
remained in security. 

The evidence upon which we are asked to believe this story 
is rather characteristic of what so often happens in such cases. 
When the matter began to excite attention in the city, Press 
reporters flocked to the spot, but on their arrival the more 
violent manifestations were suspended or had already ceased. 
Speaking of the Sunday afternoon (February 4th), the news- 
paper from which I am here quoting remarks : ‘“‘Our reporters 
visited the house, they heard the strange, unaccountable 
rumbling noises, but saw nothing in transition through the 
air. Broken dishes, shattered mirrors, damaged books and 
the absence of all ornamental furniture, were ample evidence 
of the strange annoyance to which the dwelling had been 
subjected.’’ The editor, or whoever was responsible for the 
article in the Inquirer, is careful not to commit himself to any 
belief in the operation of a supernatural agency. He suspects 
“‘some trickery,’’ while at the same time admitting that no- 
thing of the sort had so far been detected. He jeers at the 
Spiritualists, and in a later notice remarks that ‘‘there are 
unbelieving heathens who unhesitatingly assert that the 
Spiritualists are at the bottom of the entire affair, and that 
they got the exhibition up for the purpose of making spiri- 
tualistic capital.’’ At the same time, he is, perforce, con- 
strained to add: ‘‘the family, however, all solemnly aver that 
they are not Spiritualists themselves, and have not the 
slightest belief in such nonsense.’’ That this was, in fact, 
the case seems to be conclusively proved by the statements 
of the Inquirer’s own reporters. Evidentially speaking, the 
most satisfactory piece of testimony in the whole account is 
contained in the following passage : 


The master and mother of the family being communi- 
cants of the Baptist Church, imparted the circumstances 
of this strange visitation to their pastor, and on Saturday 
evening that gentleman, accompanied by another clergy- 
man, went to the haunted dwelling to pass the night. 
With one of these clerical gentlemen, we had a pro- 
tracted interview. He is a very clear-minded scholar 
who has received a collegiate training. .. He assures us 
that he entered the house with the belief that the inmates 
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were the dupes of trickery and that he left it yesterday 
morning perplexed in the extreme. 

Soon after he entered the parlour a hymn book was 
projected from a table and thrown with violence against 
the door. With his own hands he picked up the book 
and replaced it. Before his eyes the volume was seized 
by an invisible force and for a second time thrown across 
the room, and a Testament sent to keep it company. 
Again the books were replaced, and again sent whirling 
around the room, at times making the entire circuit of 
the apartment; then they would fly off at a tangent and 
come to a full stop violently against the walls. Bibles, 
Testaments and hymn books, were endowed with strange 
powers of volition [sic] during Saturday night. Both 
the clergymen present did their best to discover some 
trick by which the inanimate objects were made to cir- 
cumnavigate rooms in so mysterious a manner, but in 
vain, they could discover no clue to these unaccountable 
movements. 


For the other phenomena we have no better authority than 
the statements made to the reporters by members of the 
family ; but the incidents related, if untrue, do credit to the 
liveliness of their imagination. One of the daughters, we 
are told, on her return from church on the Sunday, had her 
Bible snatched from her hand with such force as to tear the 
covers utterly off. ‘‘The keys flew out of the locks of the 
doors; the few remaining dishes threw violent somersaults 
from shelves to floor.’’ It was impossible to lay the table 
for Sunday dinner; the plates jumped off the table, and the 
hapless family had to eat their meal from their laps. As the 
servant was washing up some of the few unbroken remnants 
of the crockery, a tumbler flew up out of the water and struck 
her forehead with such force that her face was cut as well as 
bruised. Even the bread seemed endowed with life and went 
spinning in eccentric paths over the dining-room table. We 
are told finally that the inmates of the house were driven to 
distraction by the crowds of would-be visitors who besieged 
them, that a posse of police had to be stationed before the 
door to keep them out, also that it was found necessary to re- 
move two or three of the ladies to other quarters, ‘‘their ner- 
vous system having been utterly shattered by the excite- 
ments of the last few days.” 

Extravagant as are the incidents recorded above, one finds 
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it difficult to suggest any plausible explanation for the con- 
coction of such a narrative. It is incredible that the whole 
story can be a joke. The street in Philadelphia is named, 
even if the number of the house, ‘‘at the urgent request of the 
family,’? was suppressed in the communications first pub- 
lished regarding it. The fact that pictures and other more 
fragile property were removed elsewhere and that some of 
the occupants were forced in the end to quit the scene of 
turmoil can hardly be an invention. But such drastic measures 
are not usually resorted to by a middle-class family—they 
kept a ‘‘small dry-goods store’’—without grave cause. There 
do not seem to have been any mischievous children concerned 
in this case and no motive can well be imagined for seeking 
notoriety at the expense of much inconvenience and a con- 
siderable destruction of property. Lastly, the inmates, being 
pious Protestants and strongly opposed to Spiritualism, are 
not in the least likely to have been familiar with poltergeist 
phenomena. In fact, before 1866, very little had been printed 
on the subject. Nevertheless, the manifestations they describe 
are in striking accord with those which have since been re- 
corded by a multitude of other witnesses in every part of the 
world. 

Another remarkable American case is that detailed in the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal of Chicago for August 29, 
1874. This is a Spiritualist newspaper, but the account given 
is no more than a copy of articles which appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, Milwaukee itself, which is a city about 200 
miles distant from Chicago, having been the scene of the 
manifestations in question. One is naturally indisposed to 
put confidence in newspaper stories, in which sensation is 
too often the main object, but, in this instance, the reporter 
seems to have been at considerable pains to verify his facts. 
Many witnesses, men of some local standing, are cited by 
name, and one realizes that this cannot safely be done in a 
journal printed in the town in which they live without entail- 
ing unpleasant consequences if the misrepresentations are 
serious. 

The centre of the disturbances which occurred at Milwaukee 
was a Polish girl named Mary Spiegel who was employed as 
a servant in the house of a Mr. and Mrs. Giddings. She was 
certainly a neurasthenic, as well as a somnambulist, and she 
appears to have been so brutally treated by her father that 
she lived in a perpetual state of nervous apprehension. In 
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the presence of this girl of fourteen, and never apart from her 
presence, the most astonishing movements of inanimate ob- 
jects are reported to have taken place. The racket, which 
affected fire-irons, pails, crockery and other kitchen furniture, 
was of the usual kind, and rather destructive, but there were 
some features of special interest. Mrs. Giddings, while fully 
acquitting the girl Mary of having any physical share in these 
performances, complained that an egg ‘‘came at her [ Mrs. 
Giddings] out of the pantry.’’ It could not, from the posi- 
tion in which shewas sitting, have travelled as missiles usually 
travel, but came ‘‘shying across the corner”’ in a curved line. 
Again, we are told that ‘‘some sausages took a journey round 
the room, several dishes skated out of the pantry, and a stove- 
cover lifter struck Mr. G. W. Allen on the leg, when cer- 
tainly there was nobody near to project it.’ 

Now this Mr. Allen, we learn, was one of the partners in 
“the Wisconsin Leather Company’’ in whose behalf the 
house was run by Mr. and Mrs. Giddings as a hostel for the 
employees of the firm. There were three Messrs. Allen who 
formed the Company ; all three had come to visit the scene 
and had been present when the disturbances were in progress. 
Mr. William Allen, together with a Dr. Meacham and a Dr. 
N. A. Gray, was still there when the reporter was making his 
inquiries. By him and by the two other gentlemen the re- 
porter was assured that ‘‘they had personally satisfied them- 
selves that no human agency was possible in what had taken 
place under their own observation.”’ 

One incident (we are told) particularly impressed Dr. 
Meacham, who was watching the developments with a calm, 
unimpassioned interest. He was sharply scrutinizing the 
actions of the excited girl, who had been set by Mrs. Gid- 
dings to sweep up the debris off the floor, and he commanded 
a full view of the pantry and the girl. As he was looking on, 
a little china dish ‘‘came sailing out on an even keel,’’ filled 
with small tickets of some sort or another. He dodged it, 
and it slid on the floor, spilled the cards, but was not broken. 

A number of other eye-witnesses made statements to the 
reporter, and recounted similar incidents. He had a talk with 
the girl herself who complained of having been frightened by 
people who charged her with having done these things. She 
denied all knowledge of how they happened and seemed in a 
pitiable state of terror. Her mother, who was there, never 
stopped scolding her, and finally, when the Giddingses, in 
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view of the destruction of property which occurred in her 
neighbourhood, decided that she was “‘too expensive to 
keep’’— 


The girl cried and entreated, and finally hid herself in 
the woodshed, where her father found her, and by way of 
mending matters began to beat the unfortunate child. 
The next thing heard of her was that a man brought a 
poor, dripping, shivering creature up to the house, who 
turned out to be Mary. She had jumped into the river 
and tried to commit suicide. On being asked to-day her 
reason for doing this, she said she was hunted and 
hounded by everybody, and could not endure her life. 


Though the Giddingses again sent her back to her parents, 
she was given a dish of odds and ends of food to take home 
with her. Mary afterwards returned with the empty dish, 
but no sooner had she entered the kitchen and laid the dish 
upon the table, than the kettle which had been singing peace- 
fully on the hob, sailed off and, crashing on to the floor, was 
damaged beyond repair. Even this, if we may trust the re- 
porter, was not the last of the disturbances witnessed at the 
Giddingses’ house in Mary’s presence. A day or two later 
she was taken back there by a Dr. C. C. Robinson to make 
inquiries. Dinner was then in progress, and in the presence 
of the doctor, the family and the boarders, knives and forks 
flew off the table and other similar manifestations occurred. 

No record is accessible to me by which I can learn anything 
of the later career of Mary Spiegel, but the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel apparently informed its readers, then or shortly after- 
wards, that the Polish girl “‘has just been taken into the family 
of one of our well-known Seventh Ward physicians, and some 
scientific men are now investigating the phenomena.’’ 

A third American case in the past century, which, though 
it happened in Virginia, attracted attention in the New York 
dailies, is connected with the name of a Baptist Minister, a 
Mr. G. C. Thrasher. This clergyman lived at Buchanan, 
Botetourt Co., about twenty miles from Lexington. The dis- 
turbances began in November, 1870, by the removal of a sack 
of corn from the place where it was kept under padlock, but 
not apparently with any felonious purpose, for the whole con- 
tents of the sack were poured out upon the ground only twenty 
paces off. This was followed by other annoyances of a more 
familiar type. Windows barred on the inside were opened 
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unaccountably, knockings were heard, doors were locked and 
unlocked, furniture was moved from its place, kitchen utensils 
flew about hither and thither. Mr. Thrasher had three little 
boys, the eldest of whom was under twelve years of age. It 
was natural that some suspicion sould rest upon them as the 
possible authors of the mischief, but it seems clear that many 
of the manifestations were beyond their physical strength, 
and further, that they often occurred when the children were 
in another room or under close observation. There was also 
a young servant, one Anna Pring, who might, it was thought, 
with the aid of outside confederates, have engineered most of 
the troubles. But from the descriptions left us, there seem 
to be insuperable difficulties to such a solution, and it is cer- 
tain that her master and mistress, after watching her closely, 
entirely exonerated her. Also a certain Major Paxton, who, 
with a number of other residents in the locality, had main- 
tained continuous observation, both inside and outside the 
house, declared himself fully satisfied that Anna had nothing 
to do with it. He said in particular that one night while he 
was there and a number of young men were on guard, the 
knocking at the door being very violent and frequent, they 
resorted to every stratagem and made every effort to detect 
the cause, but in vain. This same Major Paxton further- 
more bore witness to the fact that chips flew about the house in 
a way that was utterly inexplicable. A Lexington paper, the 
Gazette, summarized as follows the contents of a letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Thrasher himself : 


For five days during the past week the manifestations 
were frequent, varied and violent. Brickbats, old bones, 
billets of wood, ears of corn, stones, etc., were thrown 
about the house in the most unaccountable manner and 
again and again everything would be turned topsy-turvy 
in the parlour and the chambers without their being able 
to detect the agent. One day, two young ladies being at 
the house, they determined to use every effort to ferret 
out the mystery. Accordingly, they arranged the par- 
lour, locked all the doors, sent Anna Pring to the kitchen 
with Mr. Thrasher’s little boy to watch her, and carried 
all the keys to Mrs. Thrasher’s room. They waited but 
a few minutes, and returned to find that the doors had 
been opened, the books from the centre table scattered 
over the floor, the lamps from the mantelpiece put on the 
ground, and things disarranged generally ; and, to in- 
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crease the mystery, they found a strange key that would 
neither unlock nor lock any door in the house, sticking in 
the keyhole of the parlour door. One day Mr. Thrasher 
himself left the dining-room, carefully locked the door, 
and went upstairs to his wife’s chamber. Just as he was 
about to enter he heard a noise downstairs and returned 
immediately, not having been absent from the room more 
than three minutes. He found the door open, the furni- 
ture disarranged, and all the dishes from the press dis- 
tributed over the ground. 


We also learn from the same newspaper that when a visitor 
at the house was sleeping in one of the rooms the coverlet of 
his bed was pulled so violently that he awoke, but on jump- 
ing up he could neither see nor hear anything. 

I borrow this account partly from the London Spiritual 
Magazine (April, 1871), which prints a communication from 
a correspondent in Virginia, partly from Dr. Eugene 
Crowell’s book ‘‘Primitive Christianity and Modern Spiri- 
tualism,’’ Vol. I, pp. 183—186. One point of interest is the 
fact that Dr. Crowell cites two letters addressed to himself 
by the Rev. Mr. Thrasher in answer to inquiries. These 
confirm the general accuracy of the newspaper reports, and 
we learn from the later of the two letters, dated May 6, 1871, 
that in consequence of this unendurable visitation Mr. 
Thrasher had been compelled to leave his house in Virginia 
and had taken up his abode in Tennessee. He writes: 


The manifestations continued at my house in Virginia 
for four months, and only ceased about one week before 
I moved to this place. I have not been able to make any 
discovery as to the cause; it is still wrapped in profound 
mystery. 

No one, of course, will maintain that this evidence coming 
to us from such a distance and incapable of verification, is 
conclusive; but there can be no reasonable doubt that for 
some weeks together the neighbourhood of Buchanan was in 
a state of excitement over these reported happenings. On the 
other hand, there seems to have been a complete absence of 
motive for the production of such disturbances. The Baptist 
Minister himself would be very unlikely to welcome the pub- 
licity earned by phenomena which were being exploited in the 
interest of the Spiritualists and which eventually forced him 


to find a home elsewhere. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 








LABOUR AND COMMUNISM 


UST as the selfishness and inhumanity of the Capitalist 
J system during the nineteenth century created Socialism, 

so the class-legislation of the two traditional political 
parties, continued into the twentieth, finally provoked the 
entry into Parliament of a third body, the Labour Party, in- 
spired by economic ideals and framed on class lines. In both 
cases a blind, one-sided insistence on undoubted rights pro- 
duced a natural counter-challenge, with the result in the lat- 
ter case of the distortion of the political system by the inclu- 
sion of an element whose aims are mainly economic. When 
that party attains power, we shall better realize the folly that 
opened the way for its existence. There are many indications, 
notably the result of the recent municipal elections, that we 
may have that experience when the present Coalition reaches 
its term. Its failure to pursue a genuine peace policy, to re- 
duce unemployment, to reform financial conditions, even to 
attempt, as President Roosevelt is doing, the creation of a 
more equitable social order, has greatly weakened its prestige, 
and an electorate, the great bulk of which belongs to the 
working class, may easily do what it has always been able 
to do—put its own leaders into the saddle, when next it has 
the chance. 

These few political conjectures may be permitted by way of 
introduction to an attempt to forecast, from a study of the 
influences at present working upon it, the possibly disastrous 
results of a Labour victory in 1936, unless the Party repu- 
diates Communism more definitely than it has hitherto done. 
We Catholics belonging to all parties have the best oppor- 
tunity of making the issues clear: advice from others cannot 
easily avoid seeming to have a party bias. 

From time to time our Press repeats its warning against 
Communism : not, perhaps, so frequently or so energetically 
as a year or so ago, but still with emphasis. In THE MONTH 
for June, 1933, Father Martindale published a careful study 
of the Communist question in this country, with the arresting 
title, ‘Could England go Bolshevik ?’’, and his conclusion 
was that those national qualities which have hitherto resisted 
the abomination of the godless Absolute State—Indi- 
vidualism, Tradition, Sentiment, Piety, Obstinacy and 
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Docility—are being gradually sapped and weakened by Bol- 
shevik propaganda.’ Nevertheless, the Catholic reaction to 
the Communist menace in this country, despite all these 
warnings, is not at all what it should be. One still hears as- 
serted, carelessly, ‘‘England will never go Communist; 
there’s no fear of any Communist revolution in England; 
Englishmen are not built that way’’; so difficult is it to get 
rid of the idea that what has happened in Russia, Mexico 
and Spain is the only form which a Communist revolution 
can take. Revolution is always envisaged as a process of 
sudden and organized violence. 

But the sort of revolution which starts with barricades and 
street slaughter, and issues in despotic oppression, is not the 
only kind. There is the sort that takes place in the mind, a 
gradual loss of traditional faith, an unconscious reversal of 
values, proceeding quietly and without fuss until we sud- 
denly discover that the old system is no longer worth pre- 
serving, being out of date and useless, and that a thorough 
change is inevitable and desirable: that, in fact, the revolu- 
tion, once thought impossible, is an accomplished fact. And 
that is what is in process of happening in our midst to-day. 
The ‘‘revolution’’ has begun. 

With a speed and thoroughness that would be terrifying 
had we but the eyes to visualize the process clearly, the 
theories and doctrines of atheistic Communism are influenc- 
ing the minds of masses of the English people, and from 
theory to practice is but a short and easy step, once the 
ground has been well prepared. And the ground is being 
well prepared in England, as may be easily discovered by 
anyone who cares to take the trouble to study current 
“Labour”’ literature and to analyse the implications of recent 
political and social events and tendencies. The writing is 
there on the wall for all who will to read; and for Christians 
the writing conveys the grimmest of warnings. 

If Labour wins in 1936, what may we expect? To be in 
power will be a new experience for the Labour Party. New 
experiences are frequently intoxicating. As I have implied, 
Communist ideals may find realization quite well enough 

1 For well-documented evidence of this propaganda, see two articles in THE 
Montu, by Miss G. M. Godden—‘‘The World War of the Soviets,’’ September, 
1930, and “‘Militant Atheism,’ April, 1933. Also the C.T.S. pamphlets—‘‘The 
Anti-God Front of Bolshevism,’”” by G. J. MacGillivray, ‘‘The Theory and 
Objective of Bolshevism,” by Walter Legge, ‘‘Communism,’’ by Lewis Watt, 


a and G. M. Godden, and ‘‘The Soviet Campaign against God,”’ the Pope’s 
rotest. 
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without first employing Government forces to bombard 
Buckingham Palace or to burn down Westminster Cathedral. 
It may well be as quiet in its methods as is the present 
National Government. And indeed the Labour Party, at 
the Annual Congress of October 1st—5th, was at pains to 
dissociate itself from extreme Communist organizations 
which preach universal confiscation and open violence. It 
said, in effect, ‘‘the British Labour Party is not Communist 
and is not responsible for the propaganda or activities of these 
Communist organizations, and it excludes from its member- 
ship any persons belonging to these subversive societies.”’ 

This would be thoroughly reassuring if the repudiation 
were made on grounds of principle and not of mere expedi- 
ency. But the Congress elected Sir Stafford Cripps, a noted 
extremist, on to its Executive, and we cannot but remember 
that the Soviets have, again and again, made the same sort 
of disclaimer in regard to the subversive activities of the Third 
International. It is a familiar device—official repudiation of 
extremists combined with hidden encouragement of them. 
Not, indeed, in this case so very hidden, for it is notorious 
that the Soviet Government and the Third International are, 
for all practical purposes, one and the same; the spirit animat- 
ing them both is identical ; they work for kindred ends; and 
some of the leaders belong to both. 

We should be glad if the British Labour Party could prove 
that its definite repudiation of the Communist label is also a 
repudiation of the Communist ideology. It is for the Chris- 
tians that belong to it to insist that the confiscatory policies 
of Communism, its war on religion and the family, its claim 
that the ‘‘Workers’”’ alone shall rule, should be expressly re- 
jected from its programme. It is not long since to call the 
British Labour Party ‘‘Socialist’’ was to create a storm of in- 
dignant protest : yet the label was fixed to it by frightened and 
unwise opponents : the Party was advised by many far-seeing 
public men, including the Cardinal, to repudiate the nick- 
name in every possible way, but unfortunately, it did not 
succeed in doing so, and to-day British Labour may be called 
‘‘Socialist’’ without arousing any resentment. It has tended 
to become what it is called, and to-day, in the party itself, the 
name of Labour is quickly giving way to that of Socialist, 
many members of the Party and the magazines run in 
Labour interests by the Co-operative Societies, openly re- 
fer to the ‘‘Socialist’’ Party and look forward to the advent of 
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a ‘Socialist’? Government. Yet genuine Socialism—veri 
nominis, as the Pope calls it—differs only in degree from 
Communism, and although to call the Socialist Party ‘‘Com- 
munist’”’ to-day would probably raise a similar protest, still, 
judging by present-day developments, the time may not be 
far distant when the label will be accepted ; just as to-day the 
once repudiated name of ‘‘Socialist’’ is no longer questioned. 

The Daily Herald is the organ and voice of the Labour 
Party, that is, of British Socialism. With its huge sale, it 
will undoubtedly exercise a great influence, not only on the 
way the next election will go, but on preparing the minds of 
its readers for what is to follow a Socialist victory. 

In the Daily Herald you will not find Communist propa- 
ganda as such hurled at the heads of readers in large type. 
But you will find the typically Communist method of subtle 
insinuation, by which subversive propaganda is neatly 
camouflaged in the news, and in various notes and snippets, 
while the correspondence column would lead one to believe 
that the paper had none but Communist readers, judging 
especially from recent letters about Spain. 

Catholics know enough, from the decent non-Catholic 
papers as well as from their own, about late doings in Spain 
to be well aware that the revolutionary movement which set 
up the Republic was anti-religious and Communist. We know 
its record of church burnings, its treatment of convents and 
the Religious Orders, its attempt to secularize the schools, 
its wholesale murders to attain its end. This is how the 
Herald summarizes the recent undemocratic revolt against 
the present moderate Government. 


Rallying to Save the Republic. The present trouble 
in Spain was caused by Sefior Lerroux, the new Premier, 
including three Right-wing extremists in his Cabinet. 
Fearing a new era of suppression, and the virtual ending 
of the Republican regime, the Socialists called a general 
strike for Thursday midnight. Throughout the country 
the workers responded. All true Republicans have lined 
up with the Socialists’ bid to bring down the Lerroux 
Government. 


Note how the truth is cleverly camouflaged. The attempt 
by mob violence to destroy all law and order is a “‘rally to 
save the Republic’’; the trouble is not caused by Commu- 
nists, Socialists, Syndicalists, and other ‘‘Left-wingers’’ 
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inspired by Moscow—but because the new Premier included 
“three Right-wing extremists’? in his Cabinet. The three 
‘extremists’ are, of course, three Catholics, the three men 
who, of all the Cabinet, stand most staunch for order, justice, 
good government and the upholding of the moral law. To 
the Herald these men are the extremists; whilst the real ex- 
tremists are disguised by the Herald as the ‘‘workers.”’ 
By the use of that one word the whole significance of the 
revolutionary movement is changed. In this Spanish crisis 
it is as clear as the noon-day sun that the Herald has taken 
its stand on the side of the anti-religious revolutionaries and 
against Catholicism; in other words, the Herald has done 
just what any Communist-minded paper would do, and its 
methods are directed towards exciting sympathy in the minds 
of its readers with the same people who set up the system 
which the ‘‘workers’’ are now trying to ‘‘save,’’ that is, the 
revolutionaries who would destroy all religion in Spain and 
set up ‘‘the dictatorship of the proletariat,’’ as these men 
themselves have declared to be their intention. 

If British Labour is honest in its protestations it is at least 
strange that it does not exercise some surveillance or censor- 
ship over its mouthpiece, the Herald. A recent leader-page 
article in that paper tells us that : 


The Soviet Government has been amazingly success- 
ful in its economic planning and social welfare. . . These 
wonderful results consist simply of putting into opera- 
tion the Socialist measures we all desire. What the Rus- 
sians have done is fundamentally what the British Labour 
Movement will do as soon as it is returned to power, and 
has, in fact, most thoroughly worked out the plans for 
doing. (Italics mine.) 


The writer admits that ‘‘Russian politics are deplorable,”’ 
but adds with great gusto that ‘‘Russian economics are 
Socialist ! . . . Their economic policy is magnificent !’’ Now 
it is clear to everyone that the keystone of Russia’s economic 
policy is the Five Year Plan (which now looks like going 
into several editions), and the Five Year Plan is definitely and 
openly anti-God. 

The most striking of all the Soviet propagandist cartoons 
in support of the Five Year Plan depicts a gigantic ‘‘V,” 
surmounted by the familiar hammer-and-sickle device of 
Communism, crushing beneath it a blasphemous caricature 
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of God. And Yaroslavsky, President of the Union of the 
Militant Godless of Russia, tells us in his book, ‘Religion in 
the U.S.S.R.,”’ that: ‘‘The Five Year Plan which maps 
out our economic construction is riveted to another and a 
concurrent Five Year Plan designed to tear up the roots of 
religion.” 

So much for Labour and Labour’s mouthpiece, the Daily 
Herald. On the face of it the Herald is doing what it 
can to pave the way for Communism. Its anti-Christian bias 
was clearly demonstrated in its attitude towards the Nazis in 
Germany, for whom it has nothing but contempt (Hitler, 
with all his faults, being anti-Communist), whilst the same 
Nazis in Austria are reckoned heroes, because opposed by 
Catholics ! 

The Labour Party and the Co-operative Movement are the 
closest of allies and ostensibly work for the same innocent 
ends, the ideals of Labour and Co-operation. But when one 
inquires a little closer into the activities of the Co-operative 
Movement one is apt to become a little suspicious as to the 
real ends for which this ally of Labour is working. 

The Wheatsheaf, the magazine of the London Co-operative 
Society, lets us occasionally into the know. In a recent 
issue (October, 1934), it tells us among other things that 
the next Government is to be ‘‘Socialist and Co-operative.’’ 
It tells us that ‘‘the co-operative ideal surmounts all barriers 
of country, class and creed.”’ It is not surprising to read after 
this that delegates from Moscow are welcomed by the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, ‘‘with hands clasped in co- 
operative fellowship,’’ by delegates from this country. Nor 
need we be surprised to learn of the setting up of a ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Church,’’ on, of course, strictly ‘‘non-sectarian’’ lines. 
To clinch the matter the same magazine tells us that the out- 
standing feature at a recent Co-operative demonstration at the 
Crystal Palace was the “‘lusty singing’’ by 8,000 children of 
the ‘‘International,’’ the hymn of the Third International. 


The Third International is the child of the Russian 
Communist Party. .. In our hands is the executive of 
The Third International. 

(Report of IXth Congress of the Russian Communist 

Party, p. 47.) 
The affinity here between Communist Russia and the 
British Co-operative Movement is far too close to be healthy. 
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To the uninitiated the singing of a song may carry little 
significance, but the ‘‘International’’ sung by English child- 
ren at the Crystal Palace is the same ‘‘International’’ as is 
sung by the unhappy children who are in the ranks of Mos- 
cow’s ‘‘Young Communist International,’’ the atheistic Youth 
Organization pledged to warfare on Christianity; and this 
song of which the Co-operative Educationists at the Crystal 
Palace seem so proud makes the children declare that : 


No Saviours from on high deliver ; 

No trust have we in prince or peer. 

Our own right hands our chains must shiver, 
Chains of hatred, of greed and fear. 


And the book in which the words and music of the ‘‘Inter- 
national’ are published is the ‘‘Workers’ Song Book,’’ which 
is published by the Workers’ Theatre Movement. Now the 
Workers’ Theatre Movement is one of the most active of all 
the Communist propagandist organizations working in this 
country. Its particular forte is the presentation of blasphem- 
ous plays which are performed in Co-operative and Labour 
Halls up and down the country, and the showing of films of 
revolutionary and subversive character. These films, most 
of which are either banned by the British Censor or not offered 
for censorship at all, are freely shown in halls belonging to 
Co-operative Societies and so-called ‘‘Workers’ ”’ clubs. 

When we see, up and down the country, how Co-operative 
and ‘‘ Workers’ ’’ halls are being used for putting over the 
subversive films which form a part of Moscow’s atheistic and 
Communist propaganda ; when we see those same halls given 
over to the meetings of the anti-God organizations and to the 
performance of such plays as ‘‘The Archbishop prays for the 
Unemployed,’’ given by the ‘‘Young Comrades Club’’ of 
the Beswick Co-operative Guild, and so blasphemous that it 
had to be stopped ; when we see the British “Labour’’ Party 
electing, without apparently exacting any conditions, a known 
extremist like Sir Stafford Cripps to its councils; going hand- 
in-glove with a Co-operative Movement which is riddled with 
Communism from end to end; acquiescing right and left in 
the Communist activities of its allies and raising no protest 
against the Communist propaganda put out by the Herald, 
then we are entitled to ask British Labour whither exactly it 
means to go. It will find it hard to convince thinking people 
that, though it rejects (at present) the label of Communism, 
it is not Communist at heart. 
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The Wheatsheaf further tells us that ‘‘Unity of action and 
purpose between the Trade Unions, the Labour and Co-opera- 
tive Movement, will give us the power to approach [our task] 
in the most effective manner.’’ 

If ‘‘unity of action and purpose’’ includes action such as 
that displayed by the Co-operative Societies referred to in 
this article (and I have only mentioned a mere few of the 
many which I might have recorded) ; if unity of purpose in- 
cludes the subversive work of the Co-operative Movement 
among children, in ‘“‘education,’’ in the atheistic propaganda 
allowed in its halls, then we know where we stand. A win 
for ‘‘Labour’’ and its allies in the next election will see a 
Communist Government in power at Westminster. 

I fully expect to be accused of ‘‘attacking Labour’’ in this 
article. I am doing nothing of the kind. I am defending 
true Labour from the insidious encroaches of Moscow’s 
agents. Protests and denials will not explain the damning 
facts which anyone may read for himself in the pamphlets 
mentioned above on Communism, issued by the Catholic 
Truth Society, and by the Christian Protest Movement, all 
well authenticated and documented. To the thinking man 
of common intelligence I say: ‘‘Get any of the magazines 
issued by the various Co-operative Societies and read there 
for yourself what the Co-operative Movement is doing, 
chronicled by its own writers in its own pages.’’ The quota- 
tions I have made are all from one issue of the Wheatsheaf 
issued by one of the largest Co-operative Societies in the 
country. 

It is a poor friend of Labour who will resent having pointed 
out to him the Communist poison which is permeating the 
Labour and Co-operative Movements in this country. 

And in stigmatizing the anti-Christian elements which are 
making use of the Labour Press and other means to under- 
mine religion and to prepare the way for violent revolution, 
I do not forget that the chief blame for this sinister propa- 
ganda lies with the atheist intelligentzia of our time, those 
moral anarchists who ‘‘will not have this Man reign over 
them,’’ and who abuse their talents in sapping the founda- 
tions of Christian civilization. The poor Marxians who, 
writhing under the heel of a soulless Capitalism, strike out 
wildly at the established order which seems unconcerned at 
their fate, are innocent compared with those whose education 
has enabled them to know better, and who have, in the 
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interests of a false freedom, sinned against the Light. The 
educated free-thinkers and the so-called Christians, who, for 
the sake of their political theories, make friends with anti- 
theistic Russia, exhibit a deeper moral degradation than the 
actual street-rioter or incendiary. It is their anarchic teach- 
ing that has filtered down to the half-educated Communist 
and affected the perfectly natural endeavour made by the 
Labour Movements for improvement of status. 

There are many Catholics in these Movements; it is time 
they made a firm and bold stand against the drift towards 
Communism which is taking place within their ranks. The 
fight against antichrist is the special concern of Catholics; 
it behoves us all—but especially those within the great social 
and economic Movements represented by the Co-operative 
Societies and the Labour Party—to see that the atheistic Com- 
munist element is prevented from dragging Labour—and 
with it our country and our Christian ideals—down into the 
depths. Catholics in the past have secured the elimination 
from the Labour Programme of secularism in Education—a 
proof of the power of a determined minority. We are the 
leaven which can affect the whole mass. 

The situation calls for vigorous and united action; for if 
the coming election places in power a party with a Com- 
munist mind—as it will do unless a real change is effected 
within the next few months—the years ahead are likely to 
prove the blackest British Catholics have known since the 


days of the Reformation. T. W. C. CURD. 





Non Ipsi sed Ipse 


(See St. Augustine, Conf., x, 9.) 

LL beauteous created things, first seen, 

Delight ; and then, as though by eerie chance, 
Appear to body forth some inner truth, to mean— 
Not just to be—to have significance. 
Beauty thus sounded speaks divinity : 
Awful unveilings, revelations strange 
In small details; even infinity 
Seemingly gathered in their tiny range! 


But woe to pantheists who try to wrest 
Creation’s process from creation’s self. 
All things, when asked, deny what they suggest, 
And Grecian Urns, cross-questioned, turn to delf. 
For ’tis by simply being that things confess 
His art, Who called them out of nothingness. 
JOHN P. MURPHY. 
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OUT OF THE SHADOWS 
D ONAL loved the first two miles of his walk home 


from school—the flat bog road which ran straight as 

a lance, and then the long steady climb up to the 
crest of Ardmore. When he reached this point he always 
stopped to look beyond the brown-purple of the bog, with its 
neat pyramids of turf, to the ranks of low hills, blue, violet 
or silver-grey. Then, before he plunged into Kildara wood, 
he could see, far to the west, the Atlantic, golden under the 
sunset sky or slate-blue with white-crested waves. It was al- 
ways silent here, but for the crying of the gulls, the drum- 
ming of snipe and the distant sound of the sea. 

It was silent in the wood too, but a dark, sad silence—cold 
under the interlacing boughs, even on hot July afternoons. 
Donal knew that the local folk said the wood was haunted 
and the ruined farm at its edge ‘‘a lonesome spot.’’ Dreary 
enough it looked anyhow, the four roofless walls and smoke- 
blackened chimney rising from a tangle of nettles and thistles. 
But Donal, though he always hurried through the wood and 
past the crumbling gate, never heard or saw anything till 
one summer evening in 1905, when he was nine. His mind 
was full of the story which a new master had read to his 
class—the story of Finn, ‘‘the last of the great men,’’ and 
how a smith had found him, with the seven sleepers in a 
cave, the Dord Fiann, the magic horn, beside them. Donal 
was dreaming of the day when someone should again break 
in, sound the immortal horn and wake the sleepers to come 
forth and free Ireland from her oppressors. 

Suddenly he became aware of footsteps going in front of 
him, a lingering, tired tread, but he could see no one. He 
hurried, passed the footsteps, and they followed him till panic 
came over him and he ran like mad, not stopping to take 
breath till he was inside the Rectory gate. The square 
Georgian house, gaunt and gloomy as it was, was yet home. 
His father, sitting by the fire in the library, would look up 
with a word of greeting before returning to his book or the 
preparation of his sermon. It never entered Donal’s head 
to confide in his father. He had all the reserve of the shy, 
sensitive, dreamy child. Besides, perhaps he had imagined 
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the steps, and old Thady was right when he had said about 
the haunting of the wood and ruin: ‘‘Maybe ’tis no but 
pishogue it is, these ancient old tales.”’ 

Months passed before the boy heard or saw anything 
strange again. Then, one wet Christmas Eve when the wood 
was full of the rustle of dead leaves, the drip of sodden 
boughs, the swish of steady, persistent Irish rain falling from 
a low grey sky, he saw the prints of small, bare feet coming 
in the mud, heard the dead leaves stir as if brushed by a 
woman’s skirt. He fancied the flutter of a sobbing breath and 
the falling of tears, above the whisper of wind and rain. 

That evening he screwed up his courage to ask his father 
a question. 

‘*Do people really come back after they are dead, father ?”’ 

Mr. Gillespie looked at the empty chair facing him and 
sighed. How often, in the lonely years since Donal’s birth, 
had he fancied his dead wife curled up there—gay, golden, 
rebellious—as he had seen her during those few blissful 
months of their married life. But she had never come back. 
There was only a shadow and fading memory. 

**That is a difficult question, Donal. I can only say that 
I myself have never known the dead return.”’ 

‘*Thady says that sometimes the Purgatory of sinful souls 
is that they must haunt the places where they lived.” 

‘*Vain superstition, my son. We know that there is no 
such state as Purgatory, that it is a fond thing, vainly in- 
vented and contrary to the Word of God.”’ 


On his last day at home before going to a boarding school 
Donal climbed Ardmore with a leaden heart. He sat down 
on his pet rock and stared as if he wished to engrave in- 
delibly on his memory every line and colour of this beloved 
landscape. Southward, hill rose behind hill, a clear, deep 
cobalt—surely the most heavenly colour on earth—save where 
they darkened to purple under the shadow of a passing cloud, 
slow and stately as a gold-laden galleon. The far hills and 
sea, silver and hazy, melted into the sky. Earth merged into 
heaven. The veil, always so thin in this remote, timeless 
country, seemed as if about to be rent to reveal that immortal 
land of which Tir-nan-Og is only a faint, pagan shadow. 

The sunset followed Donal into the wood, casting his long 
shadow before him down the straight white road. There was 
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a shadow beside it, that of a woman, with bent head, bowed 
shoulders and tired gait. But no living being was in sight. 


Donal was done with school in July, 1914. He was to go 
to Trinity in the autumn. The first morning at breakfast the 
Rector spoke of his hopes and prayers that his son would 
‘take Orders.’’ Donal escaped as soon as he could to Ard- 
more. Prison walls were closing inexorably round him. How 
could he deal a death blow to that frail old man? Yet was it 
not a worse sin to pretend a belief long since rejected, but re- 
placed by no other faith ? 

He smiled wryly as he thought of what he had done on 
his way through Dublin. ‘‘Vain superstition’’ his father 
would have called it, and Donal was not sure if this was not 
true. It had been a queer instinct which had led him to get 
a Mass said for the poor wandering soul of Kildara and he 
hardly confessed even to himself that it had been a fear that 
this soul had been his mother’s—the mother whom he had 
never known, of whom his father never spoke. 

He turned in to Thady Gallagher’s on the way home and 
found the old man stretched on the settle bed by the turf fire 
which burned as low as his sinking flame of life. The dim 
eyes looked up from a yellow-leaved book and beyond Donal, 
through the open door, to the far hills and the sea. 

‘Tis atween the sickle and the scythe it will come.”’ 

Donal had to stoop and catch the muttered words and 
thought the old man was wandering. The whisper went on. 

‘The rivers to be runnin’ red with blood and sorra a one 
left to wake the dead nor to bury them, so says the Blessed 
Columcille. And at the latter end the Dord Fiann shail 
sound and the sleepers wake and Ireland be free again.”’ 

Donal remembered the day he had first heard the steps in 
the wood and how they had broken his dream of Finn and 
the magic horn. He laid a hand on the old man’s arm to 
bring him back to the present. 

“Do you remember, Thady, telling me it was no but 
pishogue about Kildara wood and farm being haunted ?”’ 

‘’Tis wrong I was entirely, because I was afraid yourself 
would be afraid. But ’tis better to be pityin’ the poor souls 
and prayin’ for them.”’ 

Donal summoned courage, as he had once done to question 
his father. 

“Who is it that haunts the wood, Thady ?”’ 
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“Sure didn’t my grandmother, the Lord have mercy on her, 
often tell me that when she was a slip of a girsha it was a 
grand, strong farmer, with beasts and land galore, that lived 
at Kildara? And he to be the meanest ever that was after 
sendin’ his only daughter to the hirin’ fair and he well able 
to hire all and not miss the golden guineas. Mary herself 


was the prettiest girsha atween Glenties and Lough Dearg, . 


with a step as light as a rustlin’ leaf and a laugh as soft as 
runnin’ water.” 

Thady paused for breath. Donal was silent. His fear had 
been only a shadow. This old tale was the truth. ‘A step 
as light as a rustlin’ leaf,’’ how well he knew it, but the soft 
laugh was drowned in falling tears. 

**The neighbours were comin’ home from Midnight Mass 
at Christmas,’’ Thady went on, ‘‘and Mary dead in the snow, 
with her babe in her arms, outside the door her father was 
after shuttin’ against her.” 

**So it is Mary who still walks that way for her Purgatory ?” 

**Maybe, though, she will not walk much longer.’’ 

**And then, Thady ?”’ 

**Then she will be prayin’ and helpin’ them as did not for- 
get her. Sure ’tis the great pity I have for you, avic, bein’ 
a Protestant and your dead lost to you entirely. And we have 
the Holy Souls prayin’ for us and we to be remembrin’ the 
poor wanderin’ ones, and the priests to be sayin’ Mass for 


them.”’ 


Donal slipped out of the house. He could bear the prisoning 
walls no longer. Mind and soul went to and fro like a caged 
beast. Though it was midnight everything was visible in 
the silver light which linked evening with dawn. The bog 
was dark under the stars, except where the deep peat pools 
glimmered faintly. The reeds rustled at the passage of a fox, 
which sent a brace of snipe up into safety. The noise of the 
little brown wings was like the sound of elfin drums over- 
head. East and south the hills stood in serried ranks in ex- 
pectant silence. The Atlantic waves were blended into a faint 
thunder like that of distant guns under the rhythmic march 
of the myriad stars. 

The text of his father’s sermon still echoed in Donal’s ears. 
‘*I came not to send peace but a sword.’’ Memories of his 
eighteen years of life jostled with dreams and imaginations. 
Mary of the Kildara wood—somehow she took on a signifi- 
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cance which he could not understand. She was blended with 
the thoughts of that magic horn which should sound again 
to wake Ireland’s sons from their troubled, twilight sleep, to 
call them into a new dawn. ‘‘Bein’ a Protestant and your 
dead lost to you entirely,’’ old Thady had said, and not since 
that September evening six years ago had Donal seen or 
heard the light, slow steps nor the weary shadow. 

It was all shadow, all a tangle. There was only one way 
of escape that lay before him, where he would have no time 
to think or wonder, the way of war. 


Donal came home on Christmas Eve on draft leave before 
going to France. He was not expected, so there was no one 
to meet him and he set out on the familiar walk home. More 
even than the day before he had gone to his boarding school, 
he noted every detail, every shade and sound. It was more 
than likely he would never come this way again, but the 
memory of it would be a blessed anodyne in the hell of the 
trenches. 

The short mid-winter day was dying as he reached the top 
of Ardmore. The powdering of snow on the ground was not 
heavy enough to hide the pale gold of dead rushes, the pinky 
fawn of withered heather and the copper of bracken. The bog 
pools reflected the steel sky dully. The gulls’ cries fell eerily 
through the icy air. Dusk had already fallen in the wood, 
but Donal could see the figure of a woman beside him. Her 
shawled head was high. She went with such swift, eager 
tread that he was left behind. When he reached the gate she 
was already kneeling in the snow before the threshold of the 
tuined farm. Donal noticed a bright star above the blackened 
gable, then it seemed to him that its white light focused be- 
tween the mouldering doorposts, that Someone, with a robe 
white as the snow, a veil blue as the Donegal hills, stooped 
over the kneeling figure and drew it out of sight. 


. 


It was Christmas Eve again. Donal was on his way back 
from taking a message to a neighbouring French trench when 
a white road through a little wood, with a ruined farm at its 
end, caught him with a sense of unreal familiarity such as 
comes in dreams. He shut his eyes, for one immortal instant 
breathed the clear, pure air of home, heard, instead of the 
crashing roar of guns, the muted murmur of the western sea. 
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He heard too the rustle of light steps beside him, had a vivid 
impression of a hand laid on his arm, a quick, insistent whis- 
per at his ear : ‘‘Now, now!’’ He opened his eyes and turned. 
A French soldier had just risen from kneeling in the mud 
beside a dying man and slipped something into the breast of 
his horizon-blue tunic. Donal met the keen, steady gaze of 
blue eyes set in a rough-hewn Breton face. He recognized 
a priest and spoke in his stiff, schoolboy French. 

It was late when he started again down the road that had 
reminded him of Kildara. The shadows were gathering be- 
hind him but in front the sunset made a dazzling glory. ‘‘Ex 
umbris et imaginibus in veritatem.’’ Darkness was made 
light, the tangled plain. He looked back on the past, as 
from the crest of Ardmore, and knew that, as he had helped 
the poor wandering soul by the Mass he had asked for her, 
so, now, come home, she had in gratitude helped him. But 
for that flash of memory, that thought of her, he would not 
have stopped, not have turned and seen the priest. 

As he reached the ruined farm there was a whining scream. 
In the glare and crash of the exploding shell he was aware 
of the falling walls, of a white light, a blue shadow, had 
time for fear, for an agonized prayer. 


He became conscious of a great coolness and silence, of 
something white, of blue. He opened his eyes wide. The 
whiteness was a sheet drawn neatly under his chin, the blue 
was the veil of a nun who smiled at him and said something 
in French. He turned his head and saw the Breton priest 
beside him. 

“*Then it is not too late,’’ he whispered. ‘‘When that shell 
exploded I thought it was the end.’’ 

“‘Not the end, my child,’’ was the quiet answer, ‘“‘but the 
beginning.”’ 

M. YEO. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope and should normally be typed. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordin- 
arily exceed 3,500 words (between 8 and 9 ‘‘Month’’ pages). As a general 
rule, subjects dealing with the exposition of theology and ethics are re- 
served to the staff. 
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SAINTS IN THE MAKING 
QO reason that we do not cherish the saints more 


intimately or treat them with loving familiarity may 

perhaps lie, not so much with ourselves, but with the 
old-style biographies which portray them only at the 
pinnacles of their lives, show us the more or less finished 
article and not the tunsio plurima which went to the making 
of it. 

When God created man He did not endow him with facul- 
ties to be unused and desires doomed to non-fulfilment. He 
does not require of us a complete uprooting of the natural 
before we can aim at spiritual perfection: we must trans- 
figure what we have got. It is He that made natural gifts, 
the beauty of form and feature, the wit and gaiety of His 
creatures. It is noteworthy that St. Aloysius Gonzaga said : 
“I am a piece of twisted iron and I have come into religion to 
be twisted straight’’; he did not say: ‘‘I have come into re- 
ligion to become gold.’’ Iron he was and iron he remained. 
The great St. Jerome, with his fiery temper and the fleshly 
temptations rustling in his ears at the sound of the flute 
players from Rome, turned these trials to account by learn- 
ing Hebrew as an escape. He schooled his faculties by 
making them submit to an arduous task. His very frailty was 
the occasion of his achieving learning and sanctity, and the 
potential sybarite remains St. Jerome, thundering mightily 
in the Vulgate of the Canticum Moysis. This is very differ- 
ent from Isaac Walton’s point of view, who says of George 
Herbert that ‘‘Nature had intended him for a courtier but 
disappointed ambition made him a saint,’’ thereby suggesting 
that courtliness was shed with the advent of sanctity. With 
the saints, the human characteristics become the foundations 
of their holiness; St. Ignatius, no longer a courtier, is still 
aristocratically urbane as he dances a pavane, lame leg and 
all, to cheer a sick novice. 

Let us beware, then, of regarding these paragons of our 
race as wholly out of reach, “‘enskied’’ as well as ‘‘sainted.”’ 
The saint is merely a human being who, by dint of heroic co- 
operation with grace, has shifted his centre of reference from 
himself to God. With the rest of us, Self continues to dispute 
God’s sovereignty, and would share, or even usurp, His 
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throne, but the saint has finally become theocentric and finds 
in God and His service the whole inspiration and motive of 
life. St. Paul knew, and his definition of sanctity is—‘‘I 
live, [and how thoroughly alive he was!] now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.’’ St. Paul is always lyrical in his love 
of his Lord. Quis nos separabit? is his fearless challenge. 
And once that love has become deep-seated in a human heart, 
then we have that efflorescence of every virtue, that showing 
forth of Jesus Christ, which is sanctity manifest. 

The saints were people with very deep hearts, capable of 
all the ‘‘holy follies’’ resulting from ecstatic love of God, and 
showering upon their fellow-men cataracts of overwhelming 
affection. It was because they could love humanwise that 
they were able to love divinely. It took St. Teresa twenty 
years to detach herself from human friendships, yet on her 
death-bed she lavishes ‘‘a thousand caresses’? on Anne of 
Bartholomew. Blessed Reginald of Orléans was hindered 
for some time from entering the religious life by his great 
affection for his friend Henry whom he did not want to leave 
behind. Countless examples of friendship could be cited: 
the love between Blessed Jourdan and Blessed Diana d’An- 
dalo, Blessed Thomas More and his child Meg, St. Thérése 
of Lisieux and her father, St. Benedict and his old nanny, St. 
Bernard and Gerard, St. Clare and St. Francis, St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary and her husband, St. Jeanne de Chantal and 
hers, St. Louis and his wife... Even the great St. John of 
the Cross, who bade one live ‘‘in an equal love and forgetful- 
ness of all men,’’ was devoted to a tiny novice of thirteen and 
loved her ‘‘ternisimamente.”’ * 

Many saints were gifted with rare physical loveliness. St. 
Rose of Lima was so beautiful that people came out of their 
houses to see her walking down the street in her white 
Dominican habit. St. Teresa said to the monk who painted 
her portrait : ‘‘God forgive you for making me so ugly.”’ In 
reality her death mask reveals the beauty of absolute peace, 
a noble brow, contemplative lids, a mouth bubbling with 
humour. With Blessed Angela of Foligno, the love of God 
made her cheeks rosy with flame and her eyes to shine “‘like 
two candles.’’ The beauty of St. Catherine of Genoa was 
so great that her austere biographer finds it necessary to pre- 
lude his description by warning us that ‘‘exterior beauty 
counts for nothing in true sanctity; it is a frivolous and 


1 La Vie Spirituelle, May, 1927. 
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transitory gift.’’ ‘‘However,’’ he goes on, ‘‘we think it would 
give pleasure to our readers to describe Catherine as she was 
in her youth: she was tall, slim, perfectly proportioned, her 
face oval, her features most wonderfully regular, and her 
hair magnificent. Very long black eye-lashes veiled her eyes, 
and her brow, high and pure, seemed the seat of intelligence 
and reflection.’’ 

We cannot all be beautiful exteriorly, and there are saints 
like St. Vincent de Paul whose features, or whose portraits, 
are not attractive. But it is cheering to note in some saints- 
in-the-making traces of those amiable foibles which assure us 
that they are of the same clay as ourselves. The final atti- 
tude shows nothing of these weaknesses, and we view with 
awe and admiration those God-intoxicated souls, who, for 
love of Him, disfigured their looks and went about in rags: 
having found their treasure, nothing else in the whole world 
mattered ; the best that it could offer was no more than ‘“‘ster- 
cora’’—filth, in St. Paul’s blunt phrase. Inwardly, their 
clothing is of ‘‘wrought gold,’’ they are adorned for Him 
with the jewels of bleeding wounds and beads of blood for 
rubies. But it is easier for us to sympathize with the saints 
who retained for a time a human affection for nice things; 
with that pretty young widow, St. Chantal, for instance, 
whom St. Francis de Sales had to wean from ‘‘this frill and 
that flounce and the other little furbelow till she was dressed 
as poorly as he wished.’’ St. Bernadette when she was living 
with the Sisters whose Congregation she afterwards joined, 
was caught trying to make her skirt look like a crinoline, and 
another day refused to take off her Sunday frock. When St. 
Teresa was in the world she paid great attention to the care 
of her hands, and a curious record by a very old nun of the 
“Encarnacion’’ tells us that as a girl she wore an orange 
dress with black velvet bands at the hem. Who would dream, 
when looking, for instance, at the gaunt portrait of St. Igna- 
tius at Hampton Court, that in his youth this ascetic read 
“Amadis of Gaul,’’ and was most particular that his tailor 
should shape his clothes to the latest fashion, wrote poems for 
a lady and for her sake jousted and displayed fine horseman- 
ship? It is true that when he received his ‘‘call,’’ the neo- 
phyte made an abrupt severance from all past vanities and 
went, indeed, at first to the other extreme. But he retained 
his love for order and qeanliness, and so taught his followers. 
And the vanity which made him endure those tortures to his 
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injured leg after Pampalona in order to make it fit again to 
wear trunk hose, became sublimated into a noble ambition to 
vie with the saints he read about in suffering for Christ. 

But even when they had surmounted in their own case 
those human weaknesses which are so hard to shed, the 
saints, recalling their first experiences, show themselves most 
considerate towards others. St. Teresa begs Father Gratian 
not to preach so ardently this Lent and ‘‘not to eat any of 
those bad fish !’’ St. Ignatius called a disciple conspicuously 
relishing his dinner, not to rebuke, but to bid him “‘con- 
tinue to nourish himself well, and grow strong to serve God 
and our Society.’’ On the subject of cleanliness St. Teresa 
again writes to Father Gratian: ‘‘For the love of God, Father, 
neglect nothing concerning the cleanliness of the beds and 
the table-linen of the religious, however great the expense 
involved ; for dirt is a terrible thing.’’ This passion for clean- 
liness and freshness, which is somehow a sign of a right 
mind, remained with St. Teresa on the very day of her death 
when, in the midst of great pain, she could still raise a smile 
of great satisfaction at the sight of the clean linen with which 
she had been arrayed. St. Ignatius gave cold comfort to a 
novice-master who reported a novice for the “‘shocking fop- 
pery’’ of frequently washing his hands. 

Many pages might be written, did space allow, on the sense 
of humour of the saints, from St. Lawrence joking on his 
gridiron to the English martyrs jesting on the scaffold. The 
process of canonization lays down that joyfulness of heart is 
essential to sanctity, whence the aphorism—‘‘A saint that is 
sad is a sad sort of saint.’’ It is impossible not to allude to 
Blessed Thomas More, so ‘‘extraordinarily pleasant, witty 
and amusing.’’ On being asked why he chose such short 
wives he answered: ‘‘Of two evils choose the less.’’ Even 
St. Catherine of Siena said to her confessor who had fallen 
asleep during her ardent conversation: ‘‘Am I speaking to 
you, Father, or to a wall?’’ Humour, too, is glimpsed in the 
playful tenderness, the almost jocular familiarity, which the 
saints employ when engaged in their constant game of hide- 
and-seek with the hidden God. St. Teresa was reproaching 
Our Lord for the hardships He made her endure, and when 
He replied: ‘‘That is how I treat all my friends,’’ she re- 
torted : ‘‘That’s why you have so few.”’ 

Volumes, again, might be written on the affection which 
the saints retained for the animal creation—not that that is 
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to be reckoned as a blemish dating from their days of 
‘‘worldliness,’’ for a genuine love of God extends to that 
creation which reveals so many aspects of His beauty. St. 
Francis of Assisi stands forth for all time as the nearest ap- 
proach in this matter to Adam in Paradise. But even the 
great St. Jerome had his large tom-cat which he insisted on 
calling a lion, thus deceiving generations of painters! So 
we may measure our own advance in goodness by our grow- 
ing appreciation of God’s fair universe ! 

However, the beauties of nature mean more to the saint 
than to an ordinary mortal, for with washed eyes he beholds 
all things in God and hears the streams as so many voices 
singing to their Maker. Who is the saint who walked through 
the garden saying: ‘‘Hush, hush,”’ to the flowers, for they 
spoke so loudly of God? St. Ignatius gazed at the stars for 
hours from his balcony. St. Teresa loved water and rivers 
and wide vistas. She says that beautiful views are essential 
for a convent of enclosed contemplatives. St. Bernard him- 
self, so careful to safeguard the inner life and to view with 
suspicion anything that might draw him from his ‘‘interior 
castle,’’ said: ‘‘I have no better masters than beeches and 
oak trees.’ He looked long at the lilies ‘from the middle of 
which sprang the little golden pistils cinctured with flowers 
very white in the shape of crowns.’’ Later they symbolized 
for him ‘‘the resplendent divinity of Christ, crowned by the 
inviolate purity of His Humanity.’’ St. Catherine of Siena 
loved flowers and enjoyed picking them, too—possibly those 
same clusters of little wild cyclamen that look like rabbits 
nestling shyly on the hill-sides around Siena. St. John of the 
Cross taught his novices the art of contemplation by taking 
them to some high mountain and leaving them to scatter and 
pray in secret places. He himself, according to Pére Bruno, 
spent whole nights looking at the stars from his little cell 
window and listening to the sound of water nearby. 

Did the saints love dancing? Holy Mother Church, in al- 
lowing the choir-boys to dance with castanets before the altar 
during the Octave of Corpus Christi at Seville, has realized 
the profoundly religious significance of dancing. Oh, the 
adorable impetuosities of the saints! St. John of the Cross, 
the little man with brown face lit up by piercing eyes, seizes 
the Infant Jesus from His Christmas Crib and dances with 
Him in his arms. Anne of Jesus, one of the first Carmelites 
in France, moved by some singing at recreation, brought all 
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her daughters before the Blessed Sacrament ‘‘when enrap- 
tured, like David before the Ark, they beheld this venerable 
Mother, more like a seraph than a mortal creature, dance 
round in the choir, singing and clapping her hands after the 
fashion of Spanish women, but with such majesty, gentle- 
ness and gravity, that, seized with a holy respect they felt 
that their hearts were touched and raised up to God.’’’ 

It is said that a craving for some particular food indicates 
some constitutional need. God’s saints were not exempt from 
such physical desires, although doubtless they spiritualized 
their gratification. St. Dominic loved apples and turnips, 
Blessed Thomas More red beef, St. Francis almond paste, 
St. Thomas the herrings ‘‘such as are found in France,’’ St. 
Teresa oranges, St. Louis ‘‘les gros poissons’’ and roast 
meats. He who would not allow the marriage feast of Cana 
to be spoilt for lack of good wine, sees to it that His friends 
get their little treats. He tenderly placed a bundle of aspara- 
gus in the path of St. John of the Cross. It was a time when 
they were out of season and His beloved friend, who had lost 
his appetite, had a strong liking for them. 

As for dislikes, they are exceedingly hard to find. It is 
said that St. Augustine could never bring himself to eat with 
any but a silver spoon. St. Margaret Mary had an uncon- 
querable loathing for cheese. St. Chantal could not touch 
olives. Were it not that sinners also are similarly troubled, 
dyspepsia is so commonly attributed to God’s élite that we are 
almost tempted to reckon it as a distinguishing mark of 
sanctity ! 


And so, these extraordinary beings—seemingly so far from 
our reach yet compact, like ourselves, of human frailties, 
griefs and fears, passionate loves and most intense dislikes, 
shaken by storms of unutterable emotion ; these mortals who 
have been raised to the altars of the Church for daring to 
achieve the end of their existence and to obey the first and 
greatest commandment, those noble Lovers of God—can we 
not treat them more naturally? As fellow-members of the 
dear household of God, let us tell them our sorrows and heart- 
aches. They will bend listening ears and stretch forth hands 
of comfort, knowing what it is to be human. In their long- 
ing that we should join them, they watch us with such great 


1 Henri Bremond, ‘‘Histoire Littéraire du sentiment religieux en France.” 
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eagerness. These our friends, now wheeling in the fiery 
empyrean with angels and archangels, yet had their feet on 
the green earth. Those white feet which glow and gleam as 
they tread the measures of Paradisal praise were torn on a 
rough path. They call us to soar to their heights of Charity, 
to plunge into the depths of their amazed Contemplation. 
Courage! How magnificent will be the day when we shall 
sing and dance and make merry with them in the spacious 
mansions of that God, who Himself knew love and hunger, 
sleep and weariness and fear. He has made the torrents that 
bound and sparkle, as well as the small stream in the valley. 


Each must reflect the shining of the stars. 
M. TROUNCER. 





oe —— 
V 1stomers”” 


NGELS, what are you doing here, 
Upon this winter night? 
Heaven’s your home—your atmosphere, 
A realm of endless light. 


Men, we are here that we may sing 
Of everlasting mirth— 

To hail the coming of a King, 

And Heaven’s peace on earth, 


Shepherds, why are you wandering? 
What can you hope to find? 
It seems to us a foolish thing 
To leave your sheep behind. 


Over the land the snow lies deep, 
And lost we were, and cold. 

You see not shepherds now, but sheep 
Returning to the fold. 


Kings, are you mad, who ride so fast? 
Your steeds are flecked with foam. 
There seems a spell upon you cast, 
Driving you far from home. 


O men, our Kingdoms have their day, 
Brief glories and a grave. 
We seek what shall not pass away— 


Love’s Kingdom, in a cave. 
ARMEL O’CONNOR. 





“PADRE AROON ” 


A SKETCH OF OLD BOSTON 


HEN, many years ago, the assignments for the 

\ \) summer months were being considered by the 

S.V.P. Council of our little Fraternity, I was ad- 
vised to offer myself to work in one of the congested districts 
of Boston, a section of twenty blocks, inhabited for the past 
thirty years chiefly by Italians. Vestiges of earlier history 
were plentiful amid the crowded and crooked streets of the 
district ; such as the Paul Revere cottage and the old wooden 
post to which he had hitched his horse on the night of a 
memorable ride, and the old North Church from which the 
signal lanterns swung for ‘‘the embattled farmers’’ ; and many 
memorial tablets marked the birthplace of subsequent 
Governors of the State, or of authors who had become notable 
in American letters. 

But the Yankees had long since moved away from the hold- 
ings of their Colonial forbears. Irish exiles of the 1840’s had 
arrived in swarms; their children in due time had risen in 
the ranks of Church and State; and their generosity, under 
the leadership of many a devoted ‘“‘Soggarth Aroon,’’ had 
erected schools and churches in other districts of the grow- 
ing metropolis, whilst their grandchildren became denizens 
of the more spacious suburbs. The pack and cart of itinerant 
Jewish pedlars filtered through the locality for a few years 
in search of a lucrative foothold; but these Israelites found 
there no shekel-flowing promised land, and soon migrated to 
better prospects. The next and more populous migration was 
composed chiefly of Italians. The first decade of the new 
settlers called for great religious patience and zeal on the 
part of the Parish Priest and his assistants, but the second 
witnessed a gratifying result—children whose parents were 
wont to disregard ecclesiastically the fifty-two Sundays and 
the eight Holy Days, had become disciples of the penny 
catechism and the heirs of the thousand things in Catholic 
culture with which the devoted Sisters enriched them. 

Well, it was to these interesting purlieus that I was directed 
one summer by my Council, receiving the actual commission 
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to engage in social service from our Reverend Chaplain, and, 
being thus sent, we were modestly allowed to feel that we 
were apostles. We were eight in number, survivals of a 
group from our college days, when we had been members of 
an “‘aspirant council’’ of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul ; 
we had thus some training in the corporal works of mercy ; 
and a zest for them remained after we left the campus. We 
eight had resolved to keep banded together, even during the 
busy after-years of the workaday world, for, whatever our 
work, we felt that, in our vacations at least, we could carry on 
this Lay Apostolate. And so, in our various neighbour- 
hoods, we did our charitable chores; four of us, for instance, 
devoted some evenings and the Sunday afternoons to cate- 
chism classes in slum districts; others gave their summer 
months to assist at poor boys’ camps; and others attended the 
Chaplain in his rounds of a huge metropolitan penitentiary. 
As I was reputed to have musical ability (for in our college 
days, I had played the organ and instructed a choir at the 
army post of Fort Myer, though I was a mere abecedarian, or 
should I say a ‘‘doremifarian’’? in things musical, able to 
play strings and reeds only ‘‘in the first position’), the Chap- 
lain sent me for my vacation months to the aged pastor 
in the aforementioned Italian district. ‘‘You will miss your 
trees and meadows up there,’’ he said with a smile, ‘‘but 
you will enjoy ethnological rambles amid scenes that once 
were Yankee and Irish, and are now Italian. A voice-expert 
will be there to train the sixty boys for a choir, and you will 
supervise their daily rehearsals. The dear old pastor offers 
you a spacious room in the attic of his house, if you think 
you can endure the noises of the clamorous district. You 
will fall in love with him; everybody does; young and old 
from all the suburbs of the metropolis gather about his con- 
fessional on three days of the week. His unostentatious zeal 
will edify you, and his very side-remarks, full of whimsical 
make-believe, yet breathing genuine holiness, will elate you 
and give your note-book a fund of stories. He is a typical 
father to his Italian flock, who, mindful both of war usage 
and the previous Irish tradition of the parish, have christened 
him ‘Padre Aroon.’ ”’ 

My two months’ experience in such surroundings and under 
such guidance, proved to be most fascinating. The very 
noises were vibrant with life—voices of children constant and 
varied in tones and semi-tones, as if running up and down the 
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chromatic scale; the clamorous cries of hucksters, male and 
female, with their carts of fruits and vegetables, with fish 
direct from the nearby wharves, and meats from the ice-boxes 
of the adjacent markets; assuring every prospective pur- 
chaser that “‘onny a ten cent’’ would buy an ample quantity 
of any of the edibles. But the chief consolation of my sojourn 
in that district was my association with the beloved Padre 
Aroon. Our conversations generally took place in the late 
evening hours; for the choir rehearsals and games with the 
youngsters in the school-yard occupied my mornings, and 
the Padre’s afternoons and evenings were spent at his con- 
fessional in the church. His clientele for ‘‘the back gate of 
heaven,’’ as he was wont to term the confessional, came from 
all the suburbs of the city; young and old sought him, not 
only for the grace of the Sacrament, but also for the pregnant 
words of advice that he could pack into two or three sen- 
tences, before or after the Absolution. Oftentimes, with a 
quick-witted whimsicality, always directed at ‘“‘the fringe of 
heavenly things,’’ he energized the listening consultant with 
an inspiration more lasting than a long sermon could effect. 
If, for instance, some lad or lassie in the romance of court- 
ship and approaching the matrimonial day, were to allude to 
it, he would add a blessing, and then whisper: ‘‘Let me 
send two guests to your wedding; you will like them very 
much.’’ And if a silence followed on the other side of the 
screen, signifying that the fiancé or fiancée did not compre- 
hend the pastoral proffer, the Padre would add: ‘‘Yes, yes, 
two guests that will not embarrass you; indeed, they will 
serve you, if any embarrassment occurs; I mean the Two 
Guests who attended the wedding in Cana of Galilee.’’ (And 
surely the pastor enjoyed a holy elation as a young voice 
would reply fervently : ‘‘Yes, yes, Father dear, please bring 
Our Lady and her Son to our wedding.’’) 

My note-book gradually filled up with such-like stories from 
friends of Padre Aroon. Sometimes I set down the source 
explicitly or the name of the narrator. Thus: Said the traffic- 
officer controlling the medley of vehicles at the Square, who 
knew that I was domiciled at the priest’s house—‘‘I must tell 
you a happy remark that Padre Aroon made to me a short 
time ago. He was trying to steer across this maelstrom of 
traffic here, and I leaped from the box to assist him, and he 
says to me, with that winning smile of his, that he too was a 
traffic-officer, and that presently in the church he would be 
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raising his hand and saying to the wayfarer : ‘Stop . . . avoid 
that road,’ or ‘Go .. . and sin no more.’ ”’ 

But without troubling to indicate their sources, let me set 
down a selection of traits and episodes from my note-book, 
premising that the first was told me by one of the curates. I 
could never determine whether it concerned an historical fact 
or was, at least for the greater part, based upon a reverent (I 
shall not term it mystical) pleasantry : 


Padre Aroon at Mass on a certain wintry day had 
reached the Offertory, when the altar-boy whispered that 
the cruet of wine was almost empty. Though it was a 
week-day, scores of men and women were present as 
usual, on their way to their offices in town. The Padre 
did not wish to have them detained; yet, as the sexton 
had gone out to clear sidewalks down at the school, it 
would take time, many minutes, before he could be sum- 
moned with the key for the wine chest. The Padre, 
after a few moments of pause, turned towards the taber- 
nacle and asked Our Lord if He would kindly change 
the water of the second cruet into wine. Our Lord seems 
to have replied that He would readily do the favour, but 
it would not be of service to the priest, for he was obliged 
to use vinum de vite, wine from the grape, for the Holy 
Sacrifice, as the theological manuals prescribe. Again 
the Padre paused a moment, wondering if he should 
ask Our Lord to open the door of the wine-closet in 
the sacristy, so that the boy might fill the cruet with 
vinum de vite. Then he glanced at the very meagre 
portion of wine in the first cruet; he signalled for it to 
the altar-boy, poured it slowly into the chalice, and io! 
it proved to be a sufficient quantity ; and he proceeded 
with the Mass. 

The Padre, when hearing confessions, always holds a 
large handkerchief before his face, and the screen that 
interposes between himself and the penitent. Occasion- 
ally he says, when giving some advice or explanation : 
‘You look like a Carmelite nun to me,”’ and if his al- 
lusion seems to be perplexing to the auditor, as, for in- 
stance, when a feminine voice would whisper back in a 
startled manner: ‘‘O, Father, I am far from being a 
Carmelite nun,’’ he replies: ‘‘I only mean that I never 
see my pilgrims in the confessional; just as the huge 
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curtain and grill-work hide the Carmelites when one is 
giving them a conference.”’ 

“God is more concerned now with your to-morrows 
than with your yesterdays,’’ he has been known to say 
to some “‘old-timers’’? who had wandered far afield in 
the meshes of the world of sin and delusion. ‘‘Be sure 
that your contrition to-day over the yesterdays energizes 
all your to-morrows with the grace of God.”’ 

*‘When you were a child, you probably played with 
a magnet, and you marvelled at the secret power it had 
to draw bits of metal, pins, and needles, to cling to it.”’ 
And then the Padre would add: ‘“The Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is the magnet of our hearts and minds, drawing ~ 
our hopes and wishes to Itself. But, alas! though the 
bits of steel leap towards the lode-stone, our free wills 
may resist the attraction of the Sacred Magnet. How 
important it is to make our hearts free for every will of 
God.”’ 

Always in a Low Mass on a week-day, the Padre 
reads the Gospel in a loud, clear voice from the Latin 
missal. ‘‘Who knows but that the people, even though 
they do not understand Latin, manage to feel the mes- 
sage behind the old words, the Good News of the 
Church’s daily speech. . . When the Apostles spoke 
in their limited dialect to throngs in Jerusalem, were 
they not understood by the multitudes who knew only 
their own native languages ?”’ 

From one of his Sunday evening discourses which 
had something of the manner of a lecture in psychology 
and yet the fervour of a mission exhortation, I scribbled 
the following : ‘‘Keep over on the right side of the street 
of life, God’s side of the street, your side, the side of 
your nobler and truer self. You know, of course, that 
man is a united thing, his body and soul in one person ; 
his body is material, his soul spiritual, not standing 
apart, but most intimately constituting oneness of self. 
Yet the laws of matter constantly tend to drag him to- 
wards the lowest things in life, even to the gutters and 
sewers of the flesh, to the lowlands where animals live 
and die. Stay over on God’s side of the street, in 
thought and conduct, over on the true side of the jour- 
ney-way through life. Walk in the vocation to which 
you have been called.’ 
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Three score and ten items of similar import were packed 
into the pages of my note-book which, in due course, I com- 
municated to our Chaplain and the other seven for their de- 
lighted appreciation. And I told them of the three Protes- 
tant ministers whom the Padre’s holiness drew incogniti al- 
most every morning to his Mass, to pray for a faith like that 
they witnessed, and who sometimes attended his Benedic- 
tions. Also of the reverent manner of certain Polish elders 
in an alley, as they used to rise to greet the Padre and kiss 
his hand; and of the fervent tones of a few lingering Gaels 
in that district as they saluted the venerable pastor, whose 
love so wonderfully united the various nationalities of his 
flock in the brotherhood of Christ. 

MICHAEL EARLS. 





Ave Maria 


HOSO with love ‘‘Hail Mary”’ saith, 
God and Our Lady honoureth. 


And though he come in poverty 
Yet shall there nothing lacking be, 


For by that Ave’s gracious word 
He mindeth Mary of her Lord: 
And by it, with high Gabriel, 
Right joyful tidings he doth tell : 


He acteth Heaven’s messenger, 
Carrying peerless gifts to her— 


A golden robe, a cup of spice, 
A gleaming pearl of untold price, 


A crimson rose, a loving kiss, 
The melody of saints in bliss— 


These offereth he that Mother kind. 
Who shall a nobler treasure find? 


Or ever dream on what bright wings 
His soul mounts Godward, as he sings 
The loveliest of created things ! 


M. V. GARLAND. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
MR. BLIGH BOND AND GLASTONBURY. 


T seems that Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, formerly in charge of 

the excavations at Glastonbury but now editor of the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, finds himself ag- 
grieved by what the present writer has said regarding the sup- 
posed psychical origin of his Glastonbury discoveries." Mr. Bond 
has accordingly expressed himself freely on the subject in the 
Journal which he conducts (June, 1934), and has there given his 
own version of what was written in THE MONTH some time back, 
when this question was still under discussion. No copy of this 
June issue of the Journal with its criticisms reflecting on THe 
Mont has been sent to us, but a correspondent has had the kind- 
ness to draw our attention to it, and, reluctant as we are to revive 
old differences, we consider that the statements made by Mr. 
Bond cannot be allowed to pass without emphatic protest. We 
should be sorry to think that that gentleman can deliberately have 
written what he knew to be untrue, but the only possible alter- 
native which remains is to suppose that his memory of the 
incident to which he refers and of the circumstances connected 
with it is wholly unreliable. 

Mr. Bond’s book ‘‘The Gate of Remembrance,’’ was published 
in January, 1918, and in the March of the same year we printed 
an article criticizing the claim made that the discovery of the 
Edgar chapel was due to supernormal information conveyed to 
himself and his friend J.A., through automatic writing. This 
article has been reproduced in ‘‘The Church and Spiritualism,” 
and the fact that the chapter entitled ‘‘The Gate of Remembrance”’ 
is a reprint of THE Monrtu article of 1918 is expressly mentioned 
in the text of that chapter itself (p. 286). Mr. Bond, however, 
now thinks fit to refer to the matter in these terms : 


Father Thurston, in his recently-published book, ‘‘Spiri- 
tualism and the Church’’ [sic] has honoured me with a whole 
chapter of destructive criticism. When I first read his new 
critique a sense of strange familiarity laid hold of me. The 
sense got stronger and stronger, and finally I went and 
hunted up all the old papers—fortunately preserved by me. 
I found his 1933 critique word for word the same as he gave 
in THE MonrTH in 1918! ! 


1 See ‘The Church and Spiritualism,’’ 1933, chapter xiii, pp. 270—288. 
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The notes of exclamation, or shriek-marks, are, of course Mr. 
Bond’s. Since he has withdrawn nothing of what was stated in 
his book, our criticism still stands for him to answer or not as 
he chooses. He has, however, preferred to raise an entirely differ- 
ent issue. The matter in itself is of little moment, but the point 
now of interest is that Mr. Bond has apparently preserved ‘‘all 
the old papers’’ and admits that he has ‘‘hunted them up,’’ a 
fact which renders the lapse of memory of which we have next to 
accuse him very unaccountable. 

Two years later, in 1920, an article was offered to the Editor 
of THE MontH by a lady who was not a regular contributor, but 
whose name was known to us from certain previous publications 
of hers. The paper she submitted was entitled ‘‘Two Incidents 
concerning Glastonbury,’’ and more than four-fifths of it were 
taken up with a curious account of the so-called ‘‘Holy Grail,’’ 
said to have been rediscovered at Glastonbury in quite recent 
times. As the writer of the article claimed to possess psychometric 
powers, and as the story itself was somewhat sensational, the 
Editor, when printing it in May, 1920, over the writer’s full name, 
prefixed the heading ‘‘Communicated,’’ and stated in a postscript 
that he published it with reserves, but was satisfied as to the con- 
tributor’s good faith. Together with the Grail story, the writer, 
Miss Leslie Moore, described how, at Weymouth in 1913, she 
had come across the owner of a certain MS., referred to by Mr. 
Bond in his book as ‘‘the Cannon MS.’’ This man informed her 
that he had lent the document to Mr. Bond, adding, so she averred, 
that ‘‘Mr. Bond had told him that it was through the plan given 
in this MS. book that the remains of the Edgar chapel had been 
discovered.’? The only comment made by Miss Moore in her 
article runs as follows : 


Knowing of this fact, Mr. Bligh Bond’s later public state- 
ments regarding the discovery of the foundations of this 
chapel by means of automatic writing, which writing he de- 
clared came through the spirit of some long dead monk, 
caused me distinct surprise. 


It seems that Miss Moore was mistaken as to the date at which 
the Cannon MS. came into Mr. Bond’s hands. It had, in truth, 
helped him to identify a chapel at Glastonbury, but this, he de- 
clared, was the Dunstan chapel, not the Edgar chapel. In view 
of Mr. Bond’s denial and explanations, an ample apology, as he 
himself admits, was published in THE Montu’ as soon as it was 
ascertained that Miss Moore could not justify her statement by 
any better evidence than her own recollection of what she had 
heard at Weymouth. 


1 See the number for July, 1920, pp. 78—79. 
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And now we come to the passage in Mr. Bond’s recent article 
which has rendered it necessary for us to revert to the subject. 
By way of showing the animus which had inspired our comments 
upon his alleged psychic discoveries, he refers in the following 
terms to the incident which has just been recounted : 


In May, 1920, THE MontH—the Jesuit monthly magazine— 
returned to the fray with a complete story of how I had had 
private and secret access to a document in which all the in- 
formation claimed to be in the script had been accessible to 
me. The writer almost howled with delight that this psychi- 
cal bubble had been pricked.* But the jubilation was pre- 
mature, for fortunately the identity of the document in ques- 
tion was made sufficiently clear for the truth to be certified by 
the owner.” 


Let us notice in the first place that, taking this passage in its 
relation to the context, it will inevitably be supposed that ‘‘the 
writer’’ referred to therein is the Father Thurston who figures in 
the heading of Mr. Bond’s article, or at any rate, some Jesuit on 
the staff of THE MontH. But secondly, there is not a word either 
in Miss Moore’s contribution, or in the editorial note appended to 
it, which even the most hysterical sensitiveness could torture into 
a ‘‘howl of delight.’’ Miss Moore’s comment has already been 
quoted in full; the editorial note merely adds that the account she 
gives ‘‘strongly confirms the suggestion [previously made in THE 
Montu] that the idea of a large chapel at the east end of the 
abbey church already existed in the minds of the automatists before 
their [psychic] experiments began.’’ We can only say that if 
Mr. Bligh Bond is capable of allowing his feelings so completely 
to dominate his presentment of facts, he is the last person in the 
world who ought to have anything to do with the recording and 
editing of psychic communications. 

There are other imputations in Mr. Bond’s screed which need 
not detain us so long. Writing for an American public who may 
be trusted to know little about Glastonbury and still less about 
the opinion of English archeological experts, he reproaches us for 
making no reference to his achievements in connexion with the 
Loreto chapel. 


But [he asks] how about the discovery of the Loreto chapel, 
by far the greater psychical problem? Did this trouble his 
Reverence? Not a bit of it. He did not think it necessary for 
such a trifle as this to alter by one jot or one tittle his former 


1 Mr. Bond apparently has in mind a phrase used by us two years later 
(see THz Montu, March, 1922, pp. 259—263) in reviewing Dr. Wilkins’s book. 
But here again anyone who reads that notice will find nothing which even 
remotely furnishes justification for the caricature quoted above. 

2 Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research, June, 1934, 
p. 144. The italics are ours. 
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judgment. ‘‘Well,”’ as the London coster said when his barrow 
tipped over, “‘there ain’t no words for it.’’ 


The answer is that though Mr. Bond may be convinced that 
he has correctly identified the site of the Loreto chapel, the question 
to this day remains an unsolved problem and the excavations 
have never been completed. The discovery of the Edgar chapel, 
on the other hand, is an admitted fact. The foundations are laid 
out for everyone to see. We were not writing a book to discuss 
Mr. Bond’s theories, but we were concerned to show that in the 
one instance known to us in which there seemed to be a plausible 
case for the unveiling of past history through spiritualistic or 
psychical channels, the evidence when scrutinized proves to be quite 
illusory. We said nothing of the Loreto chapel, just as we made 
only the briefest reference to the ridiculous and unfounded legend 
of St. Joseph of Arimathea’s coming to Glastonbury with which 
Mr. Bond apparently identifies himself. 

Lastly, let it be noted that if Dr. Wilkins’s demolition of Mr. 
Bond’s book was quoted under its first title, ‘‘False Psychical 
Claims,’’ rather than under that used in his second edition, 
‘Further Criticism of the Psychical Claims concerning Glaston- 
bury Abbey,’”’ anyone who looks at the passage will see that in the 
only place where the title is given we were speaking of the original 
essay produced by Dr. Wilkins in January, 1922. If we went on 
immediately afterwards to quote a paragraph, as is there clearly 
stated, from the second edition of the same essay (November, 
1923), there was surely no occasion to mention the alteration 
in the title. Yet Mr. Bond does not hesitate to describe this as 
‘tan act of very questionable honesty.’’ The fact is that, though 
Dr. Wilkins modified his title, he retracted nothing of the 
substance of his argument. He had only modified certain phrases 
which might seem to impute bad faith to the opponent he was 
criticizing. 

No one, we submit, but a writer of Mr. Bond’s peculiar tempera- 
ment would think it mattered greatly whether an avowed assailant 
entitled his attack ‘‘False Psychical Claims’’ or erroneous psychi- 
cal claims. So far as we ourselves are concerned, it is distinctly 
stated (on pp. 284-5 of the chapter he quarrels with) that we ‘‘in 
no way impugn the good faith’’ of Mr. Bond or his automatist. 
Similarly we remarked on p. 276: ‘‘let us do Mr. Bond the justice 
to suppose that he has done his best to state the facts clearly and 
honestly.”’ What more does he expect us to say of an argument 
with which we profoundly disagree? 

H.T. 
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MONOTHEISM AND ANCIENT ROMAN RELIGION. 


N his admirable contribution to the C.T.S. series of studies in 

Comparative Religion entitled ‘‘The Religion of Early Rome”’ 
Father Martindale has offered a very valuable criticism of an his- 
torical defect which has vitiated many otherwise excellent modern 
books on this subject. Authoritative writers on Roman religion 
have for many years past assumed as certain a ‘‘religious evolu- 
tion’’ from magic to animism, and thence to polytheism and so 
finally to monotheism. Father Martindale, denying this theory, 
says: ‘‘We have far better reason for conjecturing (even if we 
cannot prove) the belief in a universal, supreme, vague, nameless, 
often unworshipped deity, whose manifold activities became, slowly 
in Rome, completely and almost at once in Greece, specialized and 
personified’’ (p. 17). He also suggests, reinforcing his suggestion 
with cogent arguments, that the ‘‘Italians progressively found that 
their notion of a supreme nameless deity was more easily expressed 
by ‘Jupiter’ than by any other god whose name they knew” 
(p. 15). 

The object of the present note is to call attention to the close 
agreement of these views with those put forward by Father W. 
Schmidt of Vienna, writing of the history of religion in general, 
and with no special reference to Rome. In the first place, Father 
Schmidt points out * that original monotheism is often obscured 
by later differentiation of the functions which really belong to the 
one Supreme Being, for example, by differentiations corresponding 
to different parts of the universe. This, as the first quotation above 
shows, is precisely the origin which Father Martindale suggests 
for the manifold ‘‘numina’’ of the Romans. 

Secondly, there is a remarkable agreement. between Father 
Schmidt’s account of the main characteristics of the Supreme 
Being of primitive peoples and the attributes and functions of 
Jupiter, as represented in Roman ritual and literature. Father 
Schmidt says that the sky is often regarded as the habitation of 
the Supreme Being, but he is an independent and separate per- 
sonality, not in any way identified with the sky. The lightning is 
his weapon, the thunder the sign of his wrath. The name 
‘*Father’’ is very widely given to him, but not interpreted in any 
physical sense. His principal attributes are eternity, omniscience, 
beneficence, morality, omnipotence, and creative power. He is 
the giver of the moral code, and the author of the rewards and 
punishments which are its sanctions. He is venerated with prayer 
and sacrifice, and regarded as the founder of solemn ceremonies, 
especially of the initiation ceremonies of youth of both sexes, cere- 
monies intended to ‘‘make them capable of founding families . . . 


1 This and the following particulars are quoted from ‘‘The Origin and 
Growth of Religion,’’ Eng. trans., pp. 263 sqq. 
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an institution of which the Supreme Being is himself the author.’’ 

Space does not permit of a detailed examination of the Roman 
conception of Jupiter, with reference to this account of the primitive 
Supreme Being, but students of Roman Religion and of Latin 
literature will at once recognize many points of resemblance, and 
Father Martindale’s work (especially pp. 15—-16) provides further 
material for a comparison. It will suffice to add here: 

1. The Roman Religion as known to us has developed a long 
way from the primitive stage, and Latin literature borrows much 
of its description of Jupiter from the Zeus of the Greek writers. 
But Zeus and Jupiter were identical in origin (cf. Father Martin- 
dale, p. 15), and clearly Latin writers did not find the higher ele- 
ments in Greek accounts of Zeus incompatible with their native 
ideas of Jupiter. 

2. Jupiter was regarded as a guardian of morality, as is shown 
especially by his watching over the keeping of oaths. 

3. The connexion of Jupiter with ‘‘initiation’’ and marriage 
is sufficiently shown (a) by the fact that the assumption of the 
‘‘toga virilis’’—the nearest approach at Rome to an initiation cere- 
mony—took place in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and (b) by 
the offering of a special prayer and sacrifice to Jupiter as part of 
the religious celebration of a wedding. We might add that Greek 
belief regarded Zeus and his consort Hera as special patrons of 
marriage, their union being the divine exemplar for human wed- 
lock. The idea of marriage of the gods was foreign to Rome, but 
the Romans regarded Hera as identical with Juno (for whose 
connexion with marriage and childbirth v. Father Martindale, 
p. 16). 

4. Jupiter continued to be regarded as the supreme deity and 
protector of the Roman state throughout the history of pagan 
Rome, although the policy of Augustus in his religious revival 
tended to make him give place to other divinities such as Apollo, 
Mars Ultor, and Venus Genetrix, more intimately associated with 
the new regime. When the Capitoline temple was destroyed by 
fire in the civil strife of 69 A.p., the Senate at once provided for its 
restoration, and Tacitus (Hist., iii, 72) speaks of its destruction 
as the greatest crime in the history of Rome. Further, when in the 
second and third centuries A.D. various cults of the sun came to 
Rome from Syria, to form the basis of the quasi-monotheistic 
worship which was the last phase of Roman paganism,’ it was 
Jupiter with whom the sun-god was at first frequently identified. 

A. J. MCIVER, 


1 v. Father Martindale, ‘“‘Religion of Imperial Rome,’’ Comparative Re- 
ligion series No. 15, p. 26 (C.T.S.). 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Nov. 3, 1934. Catholics Protest for Mexico, by John 
A. Toomey, S.J. [A description of what Catholic faith, issuing 
in action, could (but doesn’t) do in the States to stay persecution 
in Mexico. ] 

BLackFRIARS: Nov. 1934. Peace and Disarmament, by J. R. 
Kirwan. [Peace must be based on moral conditions, especially 
the will to justice : otherwise, armaments, the effect and cause 
of fear, inevitable. ] 

CoLossEuM : Sept. 1934. The Real Issue, by Christopher Dawson. 
{Communism as expounded by Marx versus the Catholicism of 
the Church. } 

DocuMENTATION CATHOLIQUE: Oct. 20, 1934. Démographie et 
Natalité. [A survey of the effects of race-suicide, containing 
authoritative statements, notably a discourse by Signor 
Mussolini. ] 

EcciesiasticaL Review: Nov. 1934. Popular Pulpit Fallacies, 
by Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. [Mentions a number of common 
mistakes in interpretation of Scripture and History. ] 

Etupes : Oct. 20, 1934. Les Radio-Sermons du Pére Coughlin, 
by Victor Dillard. [An account of the extraordinary vogue on 
the wireless of a Detroit priest who expounds to a weekly 
audience of 50 millions the social doctrines of the Church. ] 

HistoricaL BuLLETIN : Nov. 1934. Before Leo XIII, by R. Corri- 
gan: Leo XIII—and After, by G. H. Derry. [The first, a 
review of European thought: the second, a useful summary 
analysis of the social and economic teaching of Leo XIII, 
Pius X and Pius XI.] 

HomIiLetic Review : Nov. 1934. Christian Matrimony: the Mega 
Mysterion, by H. Schumacher, S.T.D. [Shows that the Chris- 
tian Ideal of Matrimony is essentially supernatural. } 

Ir1sH EcciesiasticaL Recorp: Nov. 1934. Independence, Con- 
tinuity and the Church of St. Patrick, by Dr. J. I. O’Doherty. 
[An able and sober criticism of the claim now being made by the 
Protestant Church in Ireland to be Patrician and therefore 
rightly independent of Rome. | 

Ir1sH Rosary: Nov. 1934. The Common Sense of Christendom. 
[Editorial on the Moral Basis of Civilization and the attempts 
of dictatorships, communist or capitalist, to undermine it. ] 

Mopern ScHootman: Nov. 1934. Is the Eugenist Scientific?, 
by J. L. Coleman. [The answer is a well-argued and carefully- 
documented negative. Institutional care is the remedy. ] 

TABLET: Oct. 27, 1934. Christus Rex: The Hero Christ. [A 
stirring editorial exhortation to Christian optimism, based upon 
facts of faith. ] 

UnIvERSE: Nov. 16, 1934. Arms and Peace. [The evil of as- 
sociating private profit with Arms-Traffic and thus keeping alive 
the spirit of war, discussed editorially. ] 
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REVIEWS 


1—THE GREEK CLASSICS’ 


HIS is certainly a work of importance, by a writer who proves 

himself a master of his subject. It is indeed a mine of informa- 
tion well co-ordinated and expressed in clear and vigorous lan- 
guage. In proposing his view of the multifarious details belonging 
to his immense subject, he seems rarely, if ever, to be warped by 
prejudice, or to be wanting in sound and balanced judgment. If 
he had in view mainly the needs of, say, University undergraduates 
or other serious students of his subject, this comprehensive and 
careful treatise should prove a boon. It is claimed that it will 
supply a ‘‘long-apparent need’’; and anyhow, if only as a work of 
reference, it ought to be heartily welcomed. 

But we prefer to regard the book in a different light. There 
is evidence that it is intended (as indeed the prospectus hints) 
for a larger class, namely, the bulk of English readers ‘‘who 
have no Greek.’’ We may take it as an indication of this motive 
that the numerous extracts from poets and prose writers are given, 
with very few exceptions, in English translations—which are 
chosen, it must be admitted, from a large field with notable dis- 
crimination. Not but that the Professor must be fully aware of 
the impossibility of presenting truly in a foreign tongue Homer 
and Pindar, or for that matter Demosthenes and Plato. No author 
can be blamed for the exigency of facts, and nothing but gratitude 
is due to one who, while recognizing a fact, yet attempts to bring 
some knowledge even at second-hand to the uninitiated of a great 
heritage of the human race. 

Our view then of the treatise, not mainly as a practical hand- 
book for scholars, but as an effort to popularize learning, leads 
us to ask how far this effort is going to succeed? We cannot help 
fearing that the success must be only partial. Information is 
supplied and in abundance; but its interpretation, though by no 
means wanting in grasp, in dexterity, even in brilliance, yet is not 
quite satisfying. We are, however, aware that in such difficult 
subject-matter, the impressions of a single mind may not be worth 
a great deal. But our impression must be stated. It is this. 

The Greek genius at its best (and the Professor deals with the 
classical period only) had a two-fold nature. It was bright, versa- 
tile, lovely beyond words, like sunshine playing on the sea. That 
was what gave Greek life its appeal to our imagination. But it 


1 A History of Classical Greek Literature. By T. A. Sinclair, M.A. Lon- 
don: Routledge. Pp. viii, 424. Price, 12s. 6d. n. 
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was not in this exterior attractiveness that the real value of Hel- 
lenism lay for all time. It was something far deeper, it lay in the 
undercurrents of Greek life, which Greek literature inevitably ex- 
presses. It lay in deep feeling, in serious thought, which led to 
heroic endeavour and achievement of unparalleled grandeur. 

Far be it from us to suggest that our author has nothing but a 
superficial view of his subject. But his whole treatment of the 
problems which his work entails seems to betray the outlook of 
the modern mind, rather than of the Greek spirit in its full 
amplitude. 

To give an instance of what we mean, he writes, ‘‘Euripides 
as a man is more interesting than Sophocles.’’ We realize that 
this sentence could be in some sense justified. But surely an His- 
torian of English Literature would do wrong to say Byron as a 
man was more interesting than Milton. Surely if criticism is 
worth anything, it will not interest itself in writing except in so far 
as it is also interested in the writer. Again he speaks of the gods 
of Homer as a set of ‘‘gay gentry.’’ Quite right if you attend 
to Homer when he laughs, as he undoubtedly does. But is there 
anything laughable about the anger of Apollo when his priestess 
was raped, or about the nod of Zeus when it made Olympus quake? 

If space permitted we should like to discuss at greater length 
the treatment of the Homeric poems and their period in a section 
which is both thorough and interesting. Here however we can 
only note with pleasure that the Professor is not carried away by 
a recent current of sentiment about Homer, which is far from 
scientific. Nor have we room to describe his views of Plato and 
Aristotle, about which it is so difficult to disentangle the literary 
aspects from the philosophic. 

Our impression where it is adverse, or at least critical, applies 
to the Part IV, about the Drama (which after all is most im- 
portant), rather than to the section about the lyric poets. The 
treatment of Pindar, and, we may add, Bacchylides, contains some 
striking passages. Of the former we read of his ‘‘qualities of 
wealth, brightness, loftiness, speed, brilliance’’—a fine enumera- 
tion as far as it goes. But the same difficulty crops up. Does the 
Professor do full justice to that depth of feeling, that forceful 
hammering of his pet aversions, that passionate utterance which 
is so miraculously controlled by the laws of his verse, in a word, 
that awful personality which makes the Theban unique among the 
poets of the world? 

If our criticism is itself one-sided, we hope it is not unfair. Pro- 
bably, even if this great book has defects, they may be more than 


outweighed by its merits. Non omnia possumus omnes. 
H.B. 
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2—CHRIST, KING AND CONQUEROR * 


HOSE acquainted with the Christological writings of the 

Abbot of Buckfast will find his new volume, The Victory of 
Christ, in no way inferior to his numerous earlier treatises. It 
recalls in some respects the views insisted upon in his previous 
notable volume, ‘‘The Life of the World to Come.”’ 

What makes the writings of Abbot Vonier so valuable is the 
combination, to quite an exceptional degree, of true mysticism 
with the dogmatic spirit. One does not know whether to appraise 
more highly his rapid flashes of spiritual insight, or the sober 
and careful reasoning of his theology. Sometimes, indeed, he 
defends a startling thesis, but the subsequent appeals to Saint 
Thomas are incontrovertible, while his deft use of scriptural argu- 
ments display a perfect familiarity with the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Occasionally the reader must stop to weigh a statement well 
before he can admit its truth. But, although there is a freshness 
in his outlook and a strong touch of individuality in his presenta- 
tion of Divine truth, the Abbot keeps well on the safe side of strict 
orthodoxy and never, we think, leans towards the exotic or novel. 

In taking his theme the writer states his motive, namely, his 
conviction that no subject could be more appropriate to the needs 
of our modern world. What we have already said is enough to 
imply that the book is intended for Catholics, nor does it contain 
any hint of an appeal to unbelievers. It is true that it deals with 
serious difficulties in the Catholic doctrine of Atonement and Vic- 
tory which no doubt press on the minds of non-Catholics, but such 
are frequently difficulties for those of the Faith, and it is for these 
that the book is mainly intended. 

Well-meaning people have asked ‘‘Is not the Redemption of 
Christ a practical failure if we regard the state of pagans or even 
of Christendom?’’ Others express themselves, we must hope 
without intending it, more blasphemously. They say, ‘‘Where is 
the justice of a plan which exacts torment from the Innocent to 
atone for the Guilty ?’’ Or, again, ‘‘If Christ gained a victory over 
Sin and Death, why do we continue to suffer from them?’’ 

As we said, the object of our writer is not to argue with Unbelief 
or to attempt to remove all difficulty in Belief. His method is to 
warn the reader against regarding the scheme of Redemption only 
from the narrow human standpoint. The Abbot explains the 
Victory of Christ as a victory gained for God first and then for 
mankind. It was the honour of God that was first injured by the 
Sin of Adam as by all succeeding sins. 

In explaining the essence of that Victory two points are noted 
that may easily be obscured. The Victory was gained not only, as 


4 The Victory of Christ. By Abbot Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 180. Price, 5s. 
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the superficial suppose, in the moment of the Resurrection. As 
the hymn puts it ‘“‘Regnavit a ligno Deus.’’ Christ reigned as 
King and as Victor over truth by dying. ‘‘Mors mortua tunc 
est quando mortua Vita fuit.’’ In the second place, although 
the Victory, having been gained earlier, was manifested in the 
Resurrection, even this point may be misunderstood. No doubt 
the Victory was then specially manifested—but not fully. The 
manifestation is continued, multiplied, magnified, in the Victory 
gained by the Mystical Body of Christ, its Martyrs, Confessors 
and Virgins, and all who participate in the Victory. Nor will 
that Victory be fully manifested in the Person of Christ until He 
shall come in His glory accompanied by the Heavenly Host to 
judge the living and the dead. 

This view is enforced by the fact which we have not seen 
stressed previously, that the Glory of the Risen Christ was never 
once, as far as we know, manifested physically during the Forty 
Days, or even at the moment of the Ascension. 

To try to summarize the teaching contained in this eloquent 
and illuminating book is a futile task. We only hope that our 
inadequate description may lead our readers to go further and 
read the short treatise for themselves. If they do, we do not 
think they will be disappointed. — 


3—SOUND EDUCATION * 


EVER was there a more ‘‘educated’’ age than our own, but 

the decay of morality outstrips the growth of education. We, 
are paying for ‘‘education’’ a sum of sixty-odd million pounds, and 
getting very poor value for it. What is wrong? Father McCarthy 
tells us. We are being provided in this matter with shoddy goods. 
We are not getting education of the right kind, education informed 
with the moral and religious principles of Catholic Christianity, 
and tactfully given in the measure and season when it is most 
urgently required. In giving such education, home and school 
must collaborate. The success of their co-operation will depend 
on the intelligence and zeal with which they approach their task. 
The first essential is that they should understand or, if they do 
not understand, that they should take the pains to learn, what is 
characteristic in the child-life of the boys and girls for whom they 
are responsible in the successive stages of its evolution, however 
gradually the transition is made from one to another. Of these 
periods there is none so important, because there is none so com- 
plex and so critical as that of adolescence, the interval between 
childhood on the one hand, and manhood and womanhood on the 


1 Training of the Adolescent. By Rev. Raphael C. McCarthy, S.J., M.A., 
Ph.D. New York: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. xx, 298. Price, $2.00. 
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other. If it be true that the beginning of adolescence is coincident 
with the advent of puberty—a much-contested proposition’—and 
if in practice the elementary education of children were conducted 
up to that age on sound Christian principles, then it would be 
much to be deplored that it should be brought to a close at the 
age of fourteen. If, however, as is unfortunately the case in so 
many of our elementary schools, the education given is virtually 
godless and non-moral, there is not the same reason for regret. 
In the previous case the permanence of good results will depend 
on the organization of after-care. 

Personal observation of the adolescent is, of course, essential 
for his management, but it is not enough. Adolescence presents 
problems and is marked by peculiarities which perplex both ob- 
server and observed. If the parent and teacher are to avoid de- 
plorable mistakes through misreading the character and misinter- 
preting the physical and mental manifestations of their charges, 
it is vital that they should read some reliable, scientific, manual on 
the Training of the Adolescent. It would be hard to find a text- 
book in English on the subject more judiciously conceived for the 
purpose, at least in the same compass, than the volume under 
review. Its author is exceptionally qualified for the task he has 
undertaken. Himself a former student at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and a Doctor in Psychology of that University, he has for 
many years given courses in Adolescent Psychology to a succession 
of numerous, eager and well-informed classes of students and 
teachers in St. Louis University, U.S.A. Their valuable experi- 
ence has served to amplify, illustrate, and reinforce his own. As 
a member of a teaching Order he has had opportunity of study- 
ing the adolescent at first hand ; and as a priest he has learnt what 
only the confessional can teach. 

The chapters devoted to the religious and moral formation of 
youth, to the dangers of scepticism and license to which it is ex- 
posed, and to the remedies by which they may be counteracted, 
will naturally appeal to the Catholic parent and teacher who realize 
that it is character that counts. .Still, the book is written in no 
sectarian spirit, but rather in one of scientific detachment which 
should commend it to anyone charged with the care of adolescents, 
irrespective of creed. The style is lucid, the manner arresting, and 
the diction unencumbered with the array of technical terms, many 
of Greek origin, which makes some of the larger current manuals 
a stumbling-block and a vexation to the reader, not excepting the 
expert. 

Starting with an exposition of the physical phenomena of adoles- 
cence, such, for example, as rapidity of growth in stature accom- 
panied by its attendant awkwardness, deepening of the voice, 
cutaneous disturbances, enlargement of the bones, cranial 


1 J. de la Vaissiére, S.J., ‘‘Psychologie Pédagogique”’ (2nd ed.), pp. 69—73. 
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changes, modifications of the nervous, muscular, and respiratory 
systems, and sensory developments, with particular reference to 
range and discriminatory power of sight and hearing, the author 
passes to its specifically mental features. On the cognitive side 
the cultivation of memory and imagination, increased capacity of 
attention, and progress towards emotional and _ intellectual 
maturity, furnish interesting topics of discussion. On the voli- 
tional side, motivation of conduct, instincts, self-control, the faults 
and frailties of youth, sex instinct and training, habits and atti- 
tudes, are the salient subjects of inquiry. 

Further chapters deal with some of the difficulties which beset 
the educator in his guidance of the adolescent. There are so 
many whimsicalities for which he has to make allowance, day- 
dreaming and idealism, ardour in friendship, the gang spirit, 
curious alternations of self-depreciation and self-assertiveness, of 
embarrassed self-consciousness and an itch to be conspicuous. The 
author does not overlook the part which should be played by 
athletics in adolescent life, and has some discerning advice to give 
concerning mental hygiene. A select bibliography at the end of 
the book will be welcome to those who wish to pursue the subject 


further. 
H.I. 


4—THE LIFE OF OUR LIFE’ 


HE French originals of the first two Lives appeared in 1927 

and 1930 respectively, and at once took rank and acquired 
vogue as representatives of the best Catholic scholarship. It was 
fitting that France, mother-country of Renan and Loisy and other 
unbelievers, should also be prolific in orthodox writers of eminence 
whose works have more than atoned for the abuse of faith and 
learning committed by the former in their assaults on the divine 
Personality of Our Lord. The past generations produced, as 
biographers of Christ, Fouard, Fillion and many more: the pre- 
sent has been even better provided with works of great critical 
and constructive value, like those under review, and others as- 
sociated with the names of P. Prat, S.J., P. Lagrange, O.P., P. 
Huby, S.J.—to mention only a few. These new studies are in no 
sense superfluous, for biblical science, both textual and exegetic, 
is always growing, and each new Life has to take account of its 
predecessors and become to some extent a commentary on pre- 
vious commentators. That is especially characteristic of the late 
1 (1) Jesus Christ: His Person, His Message, His Credentials. By Léonce 
de Grandmaison, S.J. Vol. III. Translated by Douglas Carter. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. x, 523. Price, os” n. (2) The Life and Teaching of 


Jesus Christ. By Jules Lebreton, S.J. Vol. I. Translated by Francis Day. 
London : Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xxxii, 381. Price, 10s. 6d. (3) The 


Son of God. By Karl Adam. Translated by Philip Hereford. London: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. 309. Price, 7s. 6d. 
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Pére de Grandmaison’s work, which is more than a record of Our 
Lord’s history, for it examines as well the reactions which that 
record has produced in the minds of a multitude of scholars, ortho- 
dox and unorthodox. As each volume has appeared we have noted 
how far afield the author’s investigations have carried him in the 
Christ-literature of many lands, and what greater light on Our 
Lord’s character results from the clashing of many minds viewed 
under the guidance of the facts of revelation. The study is pro- 
longed, in this volume, to include the establishment of Christianity 
in the midst of a host of other modes of belief and worship with 
which unbelievers try to identify it. The translators and pub- 
lishers of this work, which has taken three years to complete, are 
to be congratulated on its completion and its production with such 
material equipment as its great subject deserves. 

Pére Lebreton’s book, the substance of ten years’ teaching at 
the Institute Catholique of Paris, is of a different character, for 
his audience did not need the truth presented to them apologetic- 
ally, but only historically. He concentrates his gaze on the Per- 
son of Christ and does not attempt a complete Gospel commentary 
or topographical or archzological descriptions. He expounds the 
inspired word and reveals its inexhaustible contents, illustrating 
the old saying that the clearest light on the meaning of the Gos- 
pels is provided by the Gospels themselves. But his notes and 
expositions show that he is well aware of every detail of modern 
criticism, and he uses the surmises of hostile critics the better to 
set forth the truth. Without being set meditations on Gospel 
incidents and sayings, his comments develop their moral signifi- 
cance, and he is especially skilful in explaining the paradoxes 
which so frequently occur in Our Lord’s teaching and are so often 
misunderstood by zealous non-Catholics. The narrative, for all 
its weight of learning, moves lightly, and forms entrancing read- 
ing. Father Day’s translation is good, but we wonder whether 
in the third sentence at the top of page 149 he has expressed the 
author’s meaning. The work will be completed in another volume. 

Dr. Karl Adam’s profound study of the Divinity of Christ, as 
portrayed in the Gospels, has evidently been written as a com- 
plement to his previous work, Christ our Brother, which em- 
phasized His Humanity. But, indeed, it is impossible actually to 
separate the two. The aim of both books is to explain, as far as 
human mind can fathom the divine, the results of the Hypostatic 
Union, the meaning and extent of that ‘‘emptying’’ of Himself 
which, according to St. Paul, the Son of God experienced when 
He assumed human nature. In what sense could the immutable 
Deity part with His essential attributes? No human mind, how- 
ever exalted, can fully answer that question. Christ was God and 
man, Whatever He did (or spoke or thought) was the action of 
God Himself, a Being of infinite perfection: the Personality. 
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remained always Divine. How His assumption of human nature 
could make Him ‘‘in all things like unto us, yet without sin,’’ is 
an impenetrable mystery. The exception goes without saying : 
Christ’s union with His Father’s will, which is perfect sanctity, 
must always have been absolute. But how could infinite intelli- 
gence operating through a human mind not be conditioned some- 
how by its instrument? Can God’s omniscience be even tem- 
porarily suspended? The idea is absurd. Neither ignorance nor 
error was a result of the Kenosis. Dr. Adam approaches the 
problem with the utmost candour and shirks no difficulty. Indeed, 
writing as he does in refutation of the all-prevalent rationalism 
of the time, which has caused many ‘‘Christians’’ to abandon be- 
lief in Christ’s essential Godhead, he could not but deal with the 
various subterfuges which reason, unaided by faith, adopts to 
avoid the clear evidence of the Gospels. The simple Catholic may 
be amazed at the number and subtlety of these evasions, but his 
faith will be all the stronger from seeing them faced and overcome. 
The book wili be a revelation to many of the inexhaustible rich- 
ness of their spiritual heritage in Christ, which makes all the man- 
made religions seem so poor and futile in comparison. The 
author begins by stating the position of the modern rationalist, 
and exposing the unreasonableness of rejecting faith as a means 
of knowledge. He then shows how the trustworthiness of the 
New Testament has survived unweakened all the critical assaults 
upon it, and proceeds from this source to build up the unique 
character of the God-Man, since the wonderful moral and in- 
tellectual possibilities of unfallen human nature could not have 
been realized and exhibited as they were, except by a Person who 
was divine. The absolute cogency of the evidence for the key- 
miracle of the Resurrection is then aptly introduced, and an in- 
spiring book closes with an exposition of the character of the 
Atonement and the personal share each believer is called upon 
to take in ‘‘filling up what is wanting’’ in the plan of Redemp- 
tion. A book to treasure, to re-read and to assimilate. 





SHORT NOTICES 
BIBLICAL. 
DISSERTATION, submitted by William H. Russell, M.A., 
S.T.B., J.C.B.—The Function of the New Testament in the 
Formation of the Catholic High School Teacher (Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington)—for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, first passes in review a host of testimonies to the value of 
Scripture reading, ranging from early Christian times to the 
present day. Next are tabulated the results obtained from a 
questionnaire addressed to Catholic High School teachers on the 
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value of the New Testament to teachers. An interesting account 
follows of the effects on a selected group of teachers of an intensive 
course in the prayerful study of the New Testament. The im- 
pressions of the teachers are compared with historical testimonies 
and some conclusions affecting the qualities desirable in a Catholic 
High School teacher are drawn. The book is a monument of 
patient research and should find a place in the libraries of all 
Catholic Training Colleges. It is furnished with a large biblio- 
graphy. 
CATECHETICAL. 

La Pentecéte de Philippe (Bonne Presse : 3.00 fr.), by Tristan 
Mirbel, is a delightful little book in preparation for Confirmation. 
One can only regret that our small children have so little appre- 
ciation of French reading, as this little work would make a very 
attractive preparation for the Sacrament. It is presented in story 
form ; Philippe, like every average child, has many faults to over- 
come and does so with a will. 


APOLOGETIC. 

In contributing his volume to the series, The Return to God 
(Arthur Barker : 5s.), Fr. Leslie Walker, S.J., has been primarily 
inspired by Mr. Bernard Shaw’s recent book on a black girl’s 
wanderings in search of a religion. His method is not that of 
Aquinas or Aristotle, but that of Augustine and Plato, though 
he shows the validity of the proofs of God given by St. Thomas. 
He studies the experience of history, the efforts of the great 
religions before Christianity, the significance of dreams, of abstract 
realities, of ideals, and sees in them all the approach to God. He 
examines Plato’s concept of the Good, especially as developed by 
Plotinus, and then Augustine’s key to the Blessed Trinity, resting 
on Neo-Platonism. Then he develops the true concept of God; 
and in this last chapter he warms to his theme with convincing 
eloquence. 

The question asked and answered, in the form of a dialogue, in 
The Burden of Belief, by Miss Ida F. Coudenhove, translated by 
Conrad M. B. Bonacina (Sheed & Ward: 3s. 6d.), is, we think, 
for the generality of believers, more a difficulty than a doubt. Why 
interfere with the ‘‘splendid pagan’’? Why not leave him alone? 
Why try tomake aChristian of him, and perhaps thereby make him 
worse? The debate is ably maintained ; the defence is good, though 
it tries to say too much and sometimes, gspecially towards the end, 
seems to lose its point in consequence. But the problem is boldly 
stated, and is boldly faced. For ourselves we would reply by 
another question: Is the ‘‘splendid pagan’’ really so splendid? 
And if he is, is he really a pagan? One has had so many rude 
shocks in one’s life that one suspects the splendidness of the pagan; 
it is mostly on the surface, in his heart he is, often at least, neither 
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splendid nor pagan, however successfully he may pretend to be 
both. 

The wonderful success of Fr. F. B. Cassilly, S.J.’s Religion: 
Doctrine and Practice (Loyola University Press : $1.20) has justi- 
fied a complete revision in its tenth edition. First published in 
1926, almost 200,000 copies have been sold in less than eight 
years. Those who know the original will recognize it as a wonder- 
ful adaptation of Catholic doctrine to the mind of the child and the 
young man or woman, founded both on an intimate psychological 
understanding and on long experience. The author proceeds by 
way of question and answer, but also by means of carefully-written 
explanations, applications, and unusually excellent tests. The new 
edition is improved by many illustrations of the most varied kind, 
headings added to the subsections, new paragraphs on Catholic 
Action, the Mystical Body, and the Liturgical Movement, and fresh 
practical exercises. It is a book of over 500 pages, yet not a page 
is in it which has not been carefully considered. 

In La Rosiére de la Libre Pensée (Bonne Presse : 5.00 fr.) l’Abbé 
Eugene Duplessy makes excellent points against his adversaries 
without bitterness, and with delightful touches of humour. 

The story of a recent New York convert, Ross J. S. Hoffman, 
of the steps that led him into the Church, is called Restoration 
(Sheed & Ward: 6s.). It is more of an apologia for the Faith 
than a personal biography, and as such has a definite modern 
message. The book is closely reasoned and reflects much of the 
thought of Karl Adam, of Dawson, Belloc and Chesterton. Adam’s 
‘*Spirit of Catholicism’’ revealed to the author ‘‘more than did any 
other book the nature of the living, organic Church.’’ He tells 
how he skirted the fringe of Christian Science and Presbyterianism 
but remained unattached to any religious creed until, through 
study of the Middle Ages, he began to appreciate the Church as 
the central force in Western civilization. This historical appre- 
ciation led him to realize that the Church was a living organism 
and that this organic nature resulted from the doctrine of the In- 
carnation, further developed in the conception of the Mystical 
Body. Marriage with a Catholic brought an insight into the in- 
fluence of the faith on character and a vision of the balance, 
serenity and mysterious wisdom which are the clear rewards of 
virtue. His account ends with the adventure of ‘‘restoring all 
things in Christ,’’ and the firm hope that this will be accomplished, 
in spite of the pagan darkness of Moscow that has gathered round 
a deChristianized world. 

DEVOTIONAL. 

In Readings and Addresses (B. O. & W.: 5s.) Father Drink- 
water once more prays and thinks with his pen in his hand, for the 
benefit of others who have learnt by experience the value of his 
guidance. In this volume he has had in mind, first, the growing 
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practice of the Holy Hour, and has provided a series of reflections, 
some in the form of expanded prayer, some as points for medita- 
tion, some as short sermons, to help another to spend the hour 
well. There follow other notes, for meditations on the Rosary 
and on Our Lady, and for sermons on various occasions. From 
their wording it seems evident that they are notes for sermons the 
author himself has delivered. We are familiar with Father Drink- 
water’s manner; that constant gaze into the souls of his hearers 
and their needs, with the effort to supply just those needs and 
nothing else. This little book bears the same impress upon it, and 
will be a help to many. 

Newman has been studied from many angles, but perhaps never 
before has he been portrayed as a master of the spiritual life. In 
The Spiritual Legacy of Newman, by William R. Lamm, S.M., 
S.T.L. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: English agent, Cold- 
well, London : 8s. 8d.), such a study has been made, and with con- 
siderable success. Though, perhaps inevitably, by far the majority 
of the author’s references are to Newman’s Anglican works, still he 
has brought out the fundamental trait in all his teaching, the need 
of utter sincerity, in dealing with God, with oneself, and with 
other men. Thus Newman was led to complete surrender as the 
road to sanctity; how successfully he practised what he preached 
is written in the story of his life for everyone to read. Perhaps 
we lack in this volume a description of that specific spirituality 
which Newman learnt after he became a Catholic: his love of 
Our Lady, his devotion to the gentle St. Philip, his growth in 
prayer, his utter conformity to the will of God and to his beloved 
Catholic Church. 

Anyone who wishes to learn the spirit of the Cistercian Order 
could scarcely do better than study A Spiritual Directory for Re- 
ligious, Vol. I (Gill & Son: 6s. 6d.), translated from the original 
French text: ‘‘Directoire 4 l’usage des Cisterciens de la Stricte 
Observance’’ by a priest of New Melleray Abbey, Peosta, Iowa. 
The smooth style, the winning attraction, the joy in sacrifice, the 
burning love so manifest in St. Bernard, are here reflected in 
modern language, proving that the saint has his glad followers 
even now. This volume treats of Perfection as a Cistercian sees 
it, of the Novitiate, and therefore of the Cistercian ideal, of the 
five Cistercian vows, of a Cistercian’s duties, not least of his 
regular silence, watching, and fasting. The whole book is written 
with a douceur which compels attention ; may it help to foster many 
vocations to an Order to which Europe in general, and England 
in particular, owes so much. 

The secret of Pére Léonce de Grandmaison, S.J., as a spiritual 
guide was founded on his experience as a schoolmaster and pro- 
fessor. In the classroom he learnt the art of adapting what he 
had to teach strictly to the needs of his pupils; and in all his 
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writings one recognizes his power of thinking with others, and of 
giving them what they need at the moment. This is specially 
brought out in Ecrits Spirituels, I (Beauchesne: 20.00 fr.), a series 
of notes, written for the most part in preparation for addresses to 
some of his own followers in the apostolic life. The main theme 
throughout is the union of the active life with the life of prayer, 
its difficulty, its practice, the purification and perfection of the 
one by the other. Each passage stands by itself, and contains a 
truth set in the writer’s own original way; but together they make 
a consistent whole, which careful editing and arranging has ren- 
dered quite natural and pleasing. 

Published as a companion volume to Fr. Bede Jarrett’s volume 
on Lourdes lately reviewed, The Abiding Presence of the Holy 
Ghost (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), a set of meditations published in 
the States in 1918 and now long out of print, should surely meet 
a very enthusiastic welcome on its second appearance. Here we 
find much that we have learnt to admire in that gifted director— 
great truths simply put which cannot but increase the soul’s de- 
votion to the Holy Spirit. The chapters on ‘‘The Degrees of God’s 
Presence’’ and ‘‘God’s Special Presence in the Just’’ are particu- 
larly instructive—but we might quote indefinitely. The book’s low 
price, fortunately, brings it within the reach of all. 

Jesus for Little Folk, by Teresa Lloyd, is a very pleasing little 
book. The life of Our Lord is told in the simplest words but with 
great care to follow the Gospel narrative. It has the additional 
attraction, which in itself is rare, of being well and tastefully 
illustrated, and is published by Messrs. Sands at 2s. 6d. 

The same may be said of two books ‘‘arranged’’ by Cecily 
Hallack, The Small Person’s Mass Book and The Small Person’s 
Confession and Communion Book (Macmillan: 1s. 6d. each) which 
have full-page coloured illustrations from the pen and brush of 
Pedro Subercaseaux-Errazuriz, O.S.B., intended as a commentary 
on the simple but beautiful prayers suggested to the users of the 
booklets. 

Of great interest at the present time is any attempt to increase a 
knowledge and appreciation of the Mass and of the Sacrament 
of the Holy Eucharist in the minds and hearts of the faithful, a 
knowledge which will inevitably lead to greater love and devotion 
to the great Sacrifice and Sacrament. One notable attempt of the 
kind is being made with most consoling results by the Norbertine 
Fathers. In The Manual and The Educational Method of the 
Eucharistic Crusade (St. Norbert’s Abbey, West De Pere, Wis. : 
20 cents each), Father G. Rybrook gives an orderly account of the 
establishment of the Crusade, of its Principles, Spirit and Con- 
stitutions, as well of the Ceremonial and Prayers in use among 
its members. Its educational methods are thorough, and include 
such points as supernaturalizing the ordinary studies of the child- 
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ren by the introduction of religious subjects for reading, writing 
and composition. In spirit and aims this Crusade has, of course, 
everything in common with the world-wide organization of the 
Apostleship of Prayer ; and the obligation of weekly Communion 
calls to mind the Crusade of the Knights, Handmaids and Pages 
of the Blessed Sacrament which the late Father Lester, S.J., 
launched with such astounding success during the War. Its 
methods, even, show a remarkable resemblance to those of the 
older Crusades, and it is to be hoped that, with the zeal and energy 
of youth, it will enrol an ever-increasing number of thousands 
among its members. In the fifteen years of its existence it has 
succeeded in exerting a powerful influence for good throughout 
Christendom. 

In the third fascicle of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité (Beau- 
chesne, Paris), published under the direction of Pére Marcel Viller, 
S.J., there is no decline from the high level of scholarship exhibited 
in the two former parts, nor any diminution of interest in the 
subjects of which it treats. Pére Canivez concludes his study of 
Catholic English spirituality, and Pére Harton writes a very 
understanding and well-informed account of that development of 
attention to the ascetical and mystical life which has lately been 
so marked a characteristic of the Anglo-Catholic movement. The 
former concludes : ‘‘Such is English, Scottish, and Irish spiritual 
teaching. It is solid and practical, and it has produced master- 
pieces. It is scarcely realized abroad how copious this literature 
is.’’ Certainly such masterpieces as the ‘‘Revelations of Divine 
Love’’ of Mother Julian, or the anonymous ‘‘Cloud of Unknow- 
ing,’’ need not fear comparison with writings of the same nature 
produced in any other country. 

Father Thurston leaves the mystery of the authorship of the 
Anima Christi unsolved, but at least he shows that it was com- 
posed and in use quite a century before the birth of St. Ignatius, 
to whom it has for long been popularly attributed. 

This work has the fascination which attaches to all dictionaries : 
one turns to it for information on one particular point only, but 
finds oneself irresistibly led on to explore one topic after another, 
each suggested by the one before. 

LITURGICAL. 

A book which many will want to possess or give away this 
Christmas season is a fine new edition of the Catholic Missal (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York: $3.00), compiled by the well-known 
Dominican Fathers, the Revs. J. Callan and J. A. McHugh. Al- 
though produced for America there is nothing of course unsuitable 
for this country in this Catholic ‘‘Book of Common Prayer,’’ 
whilst fine topography and excellent paper all combine to make 
it one of the best arranged Missals for the laity we have yet seen. 
The type is slightly larger than usual—yet the size of the book is if 
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anything slightly smaller. This is achieved by judicious elimina- 
tion of every rubric which is not necessary for the laity. All parts 
of the Ordinary used at Solemn Mass have been transferred to a 
separate section with the prayers preceding the Communion of 
the people. Thus the usual intricate place finding is avoided. This 
is further obviated by there being no cross references whatever 
in the book. It is one which we hope will find the widest possible 
sale in England, for it will do more to encourage the liturgical fol- 
lowing of the Mass by the laity—always the Church’s ideal—than 
anything we have come across before. In the Proper of the 
Saints, a short history of the saint is given for each day. 

Another explanatory book on the Mass, with quite excellent 
photographs of its various phases, is sold by Messrs. Geo. Cold- 
well, Ltd. (17 Red Lion Passage, W. C. 1: 6d.) and contains 
the Ordinary of the Mass clearly printed, and the necessary rubrics 
inserted. Prayers for Confession are at the end of the little book, 
which is aptly called The Greatest Prayer: the Mass. 

Though small in bulk and perhaps somewhat misleading in its 
title, The Origin and Development of Roman Liturgical Vest- 
ments, by Dom Raymund James (Catholic Records Press, Exeter : 
2s. 6d.), bears witness to the author’s careful study of the subject. 
It is embellished with a number of attractive illustrations, but 
both illustrations and text impress us as being rather unnecessarily 
tendential. We all admit that the chasuble, throughout the Middle 
Ages, was of what is now called the Gothic shape, that it was much 
fuller, and that it hung down on either side well below the elbows. 
But there is an undercurrent which seems to suggest that this is 
the only proper form of chasuble, that the others are ‘‘mutilated,’’ 
and that it is in some sense a duty, at least from the aesthetic 
point of view, to get back to the older usage. Let us grant that 
the fiddle-pattern chasuble, largely of French origin, is an abom- 
ination. But the ordinary Roman shape affords a convenient 
middle term and it is graceful enough when properly cut. The 
amount of material used up in such a vestment as Dom James 
favours renders it relatively very expensive. It is also bulky and 
it hangs heavy upon the elbows of any elderly priest. For the 
purposes of a travelling missionary it is simply impossible. More- 
over, the argument drawn from tradition and antiquity is quite 
unconvincing. Are we also to surrender the modern pall and to 
go back to the huge medieval corporal which was folded back 
to cover the chalice? A few words are said of the other vest- 
ments, but little space is devoted to them in comparison with the 
stress laid upon a return to the ancient form of chasuble. 


HISTORICAL. 
The brilliant historical sketch Don John of Austria (Sheed & 


Ward : 7s. 6d. n.) from the competent pen of Mrs. Margaret Yeo, 
will do something to rehabilitate in the public mind the character 
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and career of the ‘‘last of the knights.’’ She is deeply read in all 
the relative literature and out of the tangle of European politics 
in the second half of the sixteenth century has constructed a vivid 
picture of the hero and his eventful life. Its brevity—he died 
aged thirty-one—enables her to follow his fortunes almost month 
by month, and her first-hand topographical knowledge gives her 
extraordinary descriptive powers full play. Wherever the great 
captain found himself—and he moved all over south-western 
Europe—the appropriate setting, colour, costume, social events, 
even weather, is sedulously provided. It would seem that King 
Philip’s dilatoriness and vacillations, combined with the medical 
ignorance of the time, cut short his life e’er half its fulfilment, yet 
he shares with Sobieski the glory of saving Europe from the curse 
of Islam. And amongst the most pregnant might-have-beens of 
history his projected rescue of, and marriage with, Mary Queen 
of Scots remains the most suggestive. Mrs. Yeo quotes frag- 
ments of Chesterton’s ‘‘Lepanto.’’ Between them these two 
Catholic writers have made Don John’s renown secure. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The biography of Mére Ignace Goethals, Third Mother-General 
of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, by a Member of the same 
Congregation (Ouseley: 3s. 6d.), is another volume to the credit of 
the Congregation to which our English schools owe so much. In 
some ways Mére Goethals may be looked upon as a second found- 
ress, for her period of office was one in which but for her the Con- 
gregation might well have perished. But she was a woman born to 
rule, as the story of her childhood and early days as a Religious 
proves ; and neither persecution from Governments nor dissensions 
within the Institute were able to weaken her perseverance, founded 
on implicit trust in God. In addition she was the beginner of the 
work of the Notre Dame Sisters in America, which has prospered 
no less than the work in England. It is a story of one for whom 
the Sisters of Notre Dame have reason to be thankful to God. 

When, a few months ago, we noticed the French Life of ‘‘Eve 
Lavalliére,’’ we recommended that it should be rewritten in Eng- 
lish rather than merely translated. However, an English version, 
Lavalliére, Actress and Saint, 1886—1929, by H. Willette, trans- 
lated by Mary B. M. Sands (Sands: 3s. 6d.), has appeared, display- 
ing, as we feared, the markedly French style of the original, and 
thus being less effective than if clothed in our own less emotional 
language. Nevertheless, the intrinsic interest of the career thus 
unfolded carries the reader on from page to page and holds his 
attention from the beginning ; opening with tragedy, going on to 
world-triumph, ending in the making of a saint. 

Dr. Halliday Sutherland, encouraged by the phenomenal suc- 
cess of his first book of reminiscences—it ran to fourteen editions 
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in England and America, and is still selling—has put his fortune 
to a dangerous test by writing a sequel—A Time to Hold (Geoffrey 
Bles : 10s. 6d. n.)—in the same strain, which we venture to think 
will have the same vogue. For we find here, as in ‘‘The Arches 
of the Years,’’ a fine literary style, shrewd observation, an uncom- 
mon gift of story-telling and an abundance of humour—all qualities 
that make the book delightful reading. The doctor’s profession 
has brought him strange experiences, for he seems to be one to 
whom adventures come, and, outside of it, he has been equally 
favoured. Many will find keen interest in his sketch of his con- 
version to the Faith, called ‘‘My Path to Rome,’’ his interview 
with the Pope, and his explanation of commonly misunderstood 
doctrines and practices. And Catholics especially will be glad to 
have a full account of that cause célébre, ‘‘Stopes v. Sutherland,”’ 
in which the author vindicated triumphantly the Catholic doctrine 
regarding artificial contraception. There seems no reason why 
Dr. Sutherland should not write a third volume of this fascinating 
sort, but, if the material is no longer copious enough, he may still 
continue to delight us. His descriptive powers, his proper sense 
of values, his sound psychology, his quick observation and his 
overflowing humour, show that he has the makings in him of 
an excellent novelist. 

Surely there has never before been collected into one small book 
such a wealth of stories about the Saints as Father Aloysius Roche 
gives us in A Bedside Book of Saints (B.O. & W. : 3s. 6d.) within 
a compass of some 150 pages? In sixteen short chapters the 
author takes as many different aspects of human nature and shows 
how every one of them is verified again and again in the lives of 
those men and women who achieved an heroic degree of sanctity. 
Their common sense, their wit and humour, their cheerfulness, 
are all shown to be part and parcel of their sanctity, illustrated by 
delightful incidents collected together here for our enjoyment. So 
varied is the subject-matter, anyone may be assured of finding 
something that will appeal to his own particular taste, while to 
many it will be a real difficulty not to continue reading from chap- 
ter to chapter until the small hours of the morning. An excellent 
gift-book to one bed-ridden or in hospital, and an excellent anti- 
dote to the absurd view that the saints achieved sanctity in spite 
of, instead of by means of, that human nature which God Himself 
did not disdain to assume. 

FICTION. 

Les Fiancés de Leningrad, by Albert Bessiéres (Editions Spes: 
10.00 fr.), exposes in a vivid and popular manner the destruction 
of Christian civilization which Russian ‘‘godlessness’’ is attempt- 
ing. The case for Bolshevism as a philosophy and a creed is pre- 
sented as well as possible by the principal characters, and then 
the facts allowed to speak for themselves. 
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From La Bonne Presse, Paris, come a number of ‘‘romans’’ of 
an edifying kind. In the historical romances Les Condottieri and 
Le Prisonnier d’Alcasar (5.50 fr. each), Paule Gourlez gives a pic- 
ture of that splendid though troublous age when, despite many a 
bloody feud, virtue, the arts, love and friendship found their place. 
These books will make an attractive background for the historical 
studies of the young. In Le Salut, written with sympathy and 
insight, ‘‘Dominique’’ drives forcibly home the lesson of the mutual 
interdependence of the members of a family, whilst in L’infranchis- 
sable Cercle Madame Barriére Affré provides adventures that will 
satisfy the most romantic reader. 

A novelist is perforce a preacher, presenting in his characters 
various ideals and inviting his reader’s reactions to them. To the 
Catholic the ‘‘moral’’ of Miss Barbara Lucas’s story, Stars are 
Born (Constable: 7s. 6d. n.), stands out clear and arresting—the 
essential futility of human ambitions confined merely to earth and 
unrelated to the primary object of human existence. Petra and 
Domenica, the children of an intensely selfish artist father and 
a wife out of whom he has crushed all individuality, grow up them- 
selves entirely self-centred, and, being conscious of genuine talents, 
determine to avoid their mother’s fate and realize them to the 
full. But, having no religious guidance, no knowledge of what 
is, literally, man’s raison d’étre and no firm standards of morality, 
their sense of values is hopelessly astray, and they cannot achieve 
even the temporal happiness they desire. The one resigns herself— 
seemingly unaware of the scope it gives for the noblest development 
of character—to humdrum domesticity, and the younger, after 

cherishing a romantic affection for a married man, throws off all 
restraint and becomes a public sinner in Paris. All this is des- 
cribed with no little skill, a keen eye to natural beauty and to 
human foibles, also sometimes with an over-frankness of phrase 
which a maturer taste would reject, and it forms a remarkable 
achievement for a first novel. Perhaps in her next novel Miss 
Lucas will give us, as in every way she is very capable of doing, 
a picture which interprets the converse of the divine paradox—‘‘he 
that loveth his life shall lose it’’—which she has so aptly illustrated 
in this. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Though the author of Medicine and Mysticism (Longmans : 
2s. 6d. n.), by R. O. Moon, M.D., F.R.C.P., is entirely on the 
side of those who believe in the influence of the mind and soul 
upon the body, still from the examples he adduces of medical men 
in the past, one might draw the conclusion that most of them were 
cranks That such is not his intention is evident from the whole 
tone of his argument. He takes the word ‘‘mysticism’’ in the 
very widest of senses, and shows how it affected various great 
physicians in almost all generations, for better or for worse. 
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Coming to our own time, he has something to say about Chris. 
tian Science, and here he shows how ‘‘mysticism’’ has interfered 
with medicine with no good result. Except this ; Christian Science, 
like other efforts of its kind, expresses the human soul’s yearning 
for the supernatural. 

A book for Indian laymen The Layman’s Law Guide, by A. C. 
Sequeira, M.A. (Taraporevala, Bombay: 3 rupees), contains 
an astonishing amount of matter, compressed into a very small 
space, well ordered, well indexed, and obtainable at a very low 
price. It deals first with individuals, and the conflicts that may 
occur between them, then with trade relationships, next with re- 
lations to the State, with Hindu, Mohammedan, and Christian 
Law, finally with Crime. Each of these is subdivided ; a chapter, 
Points of Canon and Civil Law, will be specially useful to 
Catholics. 

Although Father Noel Taillepied’s Treatise on Ghosts, trans- 
lated by Mr. Montague Summers (The Fortune Press : 21s.) is not 
open to the same objection as other translations which have ap- 
peared in the same series, we very much doubt the utility of these 
English renderings of books which were primarily intended for 
theological students. Mr. Summers has the gift of making his 
translations read smoothly, but we often feel a misgiving that 
this effect has been obtained by resorting to what is little better 
than a paraphrase of the original. Father Taillepied’s view of 
the nature of ghosts is, of course, that of the theologians of his 
age, but it is relatively sober. Mr. Summers has supplied a brief 
preface and some discursive notes in which many authorities are 
laid under contribution. There is also an index of authors cited 
in the text and in the commentary, but we should have preferred 
to have a subject index of the matters dealt with by the devout 
Capuchin author in the treatise itself. 

The author of Freemasonry, a Candid Examination, By a Past 
Master (Washbourne & Bogan: 3s. 6d.) seems to be very well 
acquainted with the history of the Craft. This little book is tem- 
perate in expression, and it contains a number of valuable com- 
ments, quoted from unexceptionable sources, which throw much 
light upon the oaths and the activities so strongly condemned by 
successive Roman Pontiffs. In view of its concise statement, 
moderate price and sound information, we are inclined to recom- 
mend it as the best book we know to put into the hands of any 
Catholic who has fallen under the influence of the Masonic pro- 
paganda. Not the least useful feature in the volume is an alpha- 
betical Index which seems to have been carefully compiled. 


PERIODICALS. 
A touching interest attaches to the December issue of Stella 
Maris, the little monthly which the late Father Edmund Lester 
edited with such distinction for many years, for it contains a last 
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and characteristic article from his pen—‘‘Victoria—and After’’— 
sent to press two days before his death, full of his mellow wis- 
dom and hopefulness and charity, and a final instalment of those 
inimitable ‘‘Answers to Correspondents,’’ which have always com- 
bined sound instruction with lively humour. There are several 
appreciations of his character and work, and an admirable portrait 
which hosts of friends will cherish. His contagious zeal and won- 
derful powers of persuasion have been the means, under God, of 
‘saving’ 228 late vocations to the priesthood, whilst over 400 
others are still in the preparatory stages towards the same high 
office. We are convinced that his innumerable admirers will not 
let his work die. 

One does not generally notice publishers’ circulars in these 
pages : they are useful commercial advertisements, not literature ; 
to be stacked, if kept at all, with other reference material. But 
we must make an exception of Messrs. Sheed & Ward’s This Pub- 
lishing Business, which now has a circulation of 20,000 and is 
one of the wittiest and most informative selections of gossip about 
books that has ever come to our desk. Write for it (31 Paternoster 
Row, E.C. 4), it is free, even post-free: and its perusal will not 
only give you a ‘‘good conceit’’ of yourself as a Catholic, but 
also suggest means of justifying that conceit. Messrs. Sheed & 
Ward have done much to make known the treasures, old and new, 
of which the Church has such ample store. 


ANNUALS. 


The copiously-illustrated annual called The Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary at Work in Many Lands (London, 27 Claverton 
Street: 1s.) gives evidence of an extraordinary variety of apos- 
tolic activity abroad. The able compilers have left the letter- 
press and the many excellent pictures to speak for themselves— 
which they do most eloquently—showing these devoted women 
looking after young and old, sick and hearty, body and soul, 
amongst backward and heathen peoples, otherwise out of reach 
of salvation. We should have liked a summary of their numbers 
and their labours, but enough is given to fill one with admiration 
of their zeal. 

The Catholic Home Annual, published by B. Herder (6d. and 
8d., post free), is full of really helpful matter this year. It opens 
with a stirring paper by Archbishop Goodier (who is not, all the 
same, quite accurate in calling Henry VIII the founder of the 
Church of England : the credit for that belongs inalienably to his 
daughter, Elizabeth) which shows what it means to be a member 
of Christ’s Body. Follows a number of essays and stories, all of 
high interest, especially an account, with film-pictures, of the 
successful campaign for a regenerated cinema. An estimate of 
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the virile character of St. Teresa of Lisieux, which has too often 
been overloaded with pious sentimentality, is accompanied by a 
full-page portrait. 

MInoR PUBLICATIONS. 

The C.T.S. has issued revised editions of two of its ‘‘Lives’’; 
that of Blessed Julie Billiart, Foundress of the Institute of Notre 
Dame, now in its thirty-fifth thousand, and that of St. Louise de 
Marillac, the co-Foundress of the Sisters of Charity. New addi- 
tions to the fiction series are, The Kidnapped Emperor, by H. P. 
Carbery Lyons, S.J., being an Eastern story full of incident, and 
ending with the conversion to Christianity of a brave soldier, and 
The Test of Friendship, by T. M. Leyden, S.J., a lively school- 
story. 

The Studies in Comparative Religion Series is rapidly filling up, 
and the five volumes should be complete early in the New Year. 
They will form a noteworthy contribution to Catholic scholarship, 
for, although restricted in size, they are all the fruit of expert 
knowledge and provide a sure basis for future study. We need 
only enumerate the latest to appear, since the authorship of each 
is a warrant for their utility and interest. Gnosticism, Marcionism 
and Manichzism [all flourishing to-day under other names], by 
J. Lebreton, S.J., Professor of Sacred Scripture at the ‘‘Catholic 
Institute’ of Paris: Presbyterianism, by W. E. Orchard, D.D.: 
Christian Science and Spiritualism, both by Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. : Communism and Religion, by Lewis Watt, S.J., B.Sc. 

An innovation in The Catholic Mind—the issues for October 
8th and 22nd and November 8th are before us—is the inclusion 
of a list of noteworthy articles appearing in current magazines in 
the first issue for each month. The number for November 8th 
also contains an important address given by the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the U.S. in October on Catholic Charities and the Parish, 
while the other issues are, as always, full of most interesting 
matter. 

A pamphlet called Marydown (Marydown Farming Association, 
2 Little Essex Street, W.C. 2) is, in substance, a reprint of a 
series of articles from the Catholic Times, and explains by means 
of a number of questions and replies the character of this most 
promising Catholic enterprise which, because it is a ‘‘business 
proposition’’ as well, is liable to be considered only in that light. 
The writer carefully considers various objections and shows that, 
so far from being at variance with other undertakings of the kind, 
it is in perfect harmony with them. This is as it should be, for 
it will be difficult enough, in any case, to get Catholics ‘‘back to 
the land,’’ and we cannot afford to dispute as to the means. 

Although they have been in existence for twenty years and 
have instructed some 1,700 converts, we do not remember having 
seen in print any account of a small Religious Congregation in 
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the Westminster diocese called The Messengers of the Faith. 
However, under that title, an inspiring little pamphlet is now 

vailable at Headquarters (40 Manchester Street, London, W.1) 
siving a full account of the wide scope of their work and the 
abundant opportunities for apostolic zeal which the organization 
affords. 

Abundant matter for forming a judgment on a very tangled and 
burning question is provided by Manchuria: the Problem in the 
Far East, by Elizabeth M. Lynskey, Ph.D., and the Asia Com- 
mittee, a Report published by the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace (Washington: 10 c.). It deals with the situation 
first by an exhaustive economic and historical survey, and then 
considers the Lytton Report. The final conclusion is that a boy- 
cott of Japan would be even now justified if practicable. 

A pamphlet entitled Charles, IXth Duke of Marlborough, K.G. 
(B.O. & W.: 6d.) contains a memorial notice by Mr. Winston 
Churchill taken from the Times, and the words spoken by Father 
C. C. Martindale on occasion of the Duke’s funeral. They combine 
to present a pleasing picture of a great public figure and a good 
Catholic. 

Bibliophilists will delight in the Catalogue of an Exhibition 
Illustrative of the History of Literature, which was held in the 
rooms of the Catholic Club, New York, last spring. The Cata- 
logue, which has been compiled by Mr. Alastair Guinan, 
enumerates some 300 items, mostly from the Club Library (of 
30,000 volumes), and is a monument of scholarly research and 
erudition. It starts with the thirteenth century and continues to 
our own day. 
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